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World’s Record 3°2% 


Made on the WINTON Bullet No. 2 by 
Earl H. Kiser at Cleveland, August 22, 1904. 


World’s record for cars weighing less 
than 1800 Ibs., reduced to 58 4-5 seconds 
on the WINTON Bullet No. 3 by Chas. 


Gorndt at Cleveland, August 23, 1904. 


Neither man had ever before driven a 
WINTON in a race, anybody can drive 
the WINTON successfully because it is 
easily operated, fast, powerful, durable. 


$2500 completely equipped: $2300 
without top; f. o. b. Cleveland. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Member A. L. A. M. 
CLEVELAND, O., U. S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA 





@ Do you want an automobile you 
can drive year in and year out with- 
out constant worry? Do you wanta 
machine that has few parts, and all 
of them instantly accessible? Do 
you want to understand intelligently 
the operation of every part in an 
hour’s time? Then, you want to 
buy any one of the six models of 


Romer’ 


Touring Cars 


Model “H” $8 5 0 at the factory 


@ Model “H,"’ here shown, will carry four 
people anywhere any car can go. It has 
full elliptic springs, two powerful brakes, 
28 inch wheels, 3 inch tires, 81 inch wheel 
base, large cylinder, 7 actual h. p. engine, 
two lamps and horn, detachable tonneau, 
and sells for only $850 at the factory. 














Six different models, $750.00 to $1,350.00 
at the factory. Write for new Art Cata- 
logue and “A Little History.” 








Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 


Chicago Branch, 302-304 Wabash Avenue 
Boston Branch, 145 Columbus Avenue 
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CHICAGO LONDON 
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The German Tyrolean Alps, with their snowclad peaks, mountain streams, 
villages, fountains and peasant homes, are by all odds the dominating feature 
among the World’s Fair amusement concessions. The Alps restaurant is in 
charge of America’s two most _noted caterers, Mr. Aug. Luechow, of New York 


‘City, and Mr. Tony Faust, of St. Louis. 


Anheuser-Busch’s 


Budweiser 


is served at the Cafés of the following Concessions: 


Das Deutsche Haus 
Hagenti ck's 


Creation 


The Alps 
The Philippines 
Shooting the Chutes 
Imperial Japanese Garden 
Bohemia 


Café Luzon 
The Boer War 
Palm Garden 
Manufacturers’ Palace 
Bratwurst Gloecklein 


as well as at all other first-class places. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 





The German Tyrolean Alps 


World’s Fair, St. Louis 








By Reason of 


of “‘kicking back”’ in starting. 


comb radiator, etc. 


twenty miles an hour over the entire trip. 


All prices F. O. B. Factory. Catalogue free. 
dress Dept. R. 


Detroit, U. S.A 
Member 
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The Best the Field Affords 





1—Oldsmobile motor—ripe product of 
over twenty years successful experience. 

2—Simplicity of mechanical construction. 
The absence of all gaskets. Cylinders and 
cylinder heads cast integral. Bearings self- 
oiling; cam shaft gearing entirely encased. 

3—Easy to start—absolute impossibility 


4—Style, comfort, power, plenty of speed. 
5—Light Tonneau Car equipped with tilt- 
ing steering post, divided front seat, honey- 


On the recent Automobile Tour—from New York 
to St. Louis—the Oldsmobile Tonneau Car easily 
held its own with cars costing from three to fifteen 
times as much. It maintained an average speed of 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650.00; Oldsmotile Touring 
Runabout, $750.00; Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950.00 


Ad- 


Olds Motor Works 


ation of Licensed 
nnufacturers, 
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Sherlock Holmes Again 


F the twelve adventures in Conan Doyle's 

new series of detective stories, “The Re- 

turn of Sherlock Holmes,” only eight were 
published last winter and this spring. There 
are four more to come, and they will appear 
in successive Household Numbers, beginning 
with the October Household Number rext 
week. The titles of the stories and the order 
in which they will appear in Collier's are : 


“The Adventure of the Three Students” 
October Household Number 


“The Adventure of the Golden Pince-Nez” 
November Household Number 


“The Adventure of the Missing Three-Quarter ” 


Christmas Number 


“The Adventure of the Abbey Grange” 
January Household Number 


The illustrations for these Sherlock Holmes 
stories, as before, will be drawn by Frederic 
Dorr Steele, who will also make the cover de- 
signs in color for the numbers in which the 
Adventures are to appear. We have also 
secured a new series of stories of adventure 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle 


which are to appear monthly in the Fiction 
Numbers beginning next month, October 8, 
with “The Green Adventure.” The authors 
of “Incomparable Bellairs” have again col- 
laborated in the writing of a group of six tales 
named “If Youth But Knew!” whose 
scene is laid in Westphalia during Napoleonic 
times. The cover designs for the Fiction 
Numbers containing them have been drawn by 
Mr. F, X. Leyendecker, and are similar in 
treatment to his ‘Kitty Bellairs’’ series. 


The $5,000 Short Story Contest 
bres it is impossible to tell the exact 


date on which the prize winners in the 
Short Story Contest will be announced, we feel 
confident that this will be some time in Novem- 
ber. Meanwhile we should like to address a 
few words to those impatient ones who do not 
realize what a monumental task is the reading 
of twelve thousand manuscripts. Obviously 
Senator Lodge, Mr. Page, and Mr. White 
could not be expected to examine every story 
that was submitted to the contest. It would 
take any one of these gentlemen two years and 
a half to read all the manuscripts submitted, 
even if they read as fast as one hundred stories 
aweek. For the past four months, therefore, 
we have employed a corps of the best pro- 
fessional readers in America to sift from 
among the twelve thousand contributors those 
worthy of being submitted to the three judges. 
Among so great a number of stories there are 
naturally many of no merit whatever; many 
of a standard not sufficiently high to merit an 
award; and many excellent stories which, 
either because of their plots, their morals, or 
their themes, would seem to be unsuitable for 
use in Ccllier’s. Such contributions as came 
under these heads in the preliminary readings 
were returned with a note of explanation, as 
we felt it would be unjust to their authors to 
hold the manuscripts any longer than neces- 
sary. Some authors, however, do not seem to 
have appreciated our desire to be — in 
returning their manuscripts, and many have 
complained because their particular stories 
were not read by Senator Lodge, Mr. Page, 
and Mr. White. One author wrote to Mr. 
Lodge and asked him if he knew that Col- 
lier's was conducting a swindling game with 
the use of the Senator's name. Mr. Lodge 
replied to this man in part as follows: 
“I do not how any reasonable man could sup- 
pose ia faectber that it would be possible for any 
three men engaged in other active pursuits to read over 
twelve thoussed manurcripts. The preliminary read- 
ing and sifting of manuscripts, where there are so 
many, could only be done by professional readers. 
Neither | nor any of the judges could by any possi- 
bility have undertaken to read all the manuscripts sent 
in, and no such suggestion was ever made, so far as | 
#7. 1 “desire to add that Collier's Weekly have exer- 
cised the most conscientious and searching care in re- 
gard to these stories. No story is rejected unless it has 
the unanimous opinion of four most excellent readers. 
No fairer or better arrangement could be made for 
those who compete for the prize, and no other arrange- 
ment was possible. No one had the right to suppose 
for a moment that every manuscript sent in was to pass 
before the three judges named. eir duty was simply 
to make a final award on the selected manuscripts sub- 
mitted for their inspection. 








has now reached a point where even 
a those who have hitherto been least 
interested in its progress are eager to 
read of the conflict. The battle at 
Liao-Y ang is one of the greatest re- 
at corded in history. Half a million men 

fought there,—more men than were 
gathered at Austerlitz, Jena, Water- 
loo, Gettysburg, Sedan, or Metz. Unfortunately for history, there were 
only a few foreign correspondents present: Most of the great dailies— 
wearied by the delays of the campaign and unwilling to bear longer the 
heavy expense of maintaining representatives in the field—had with- 
drawn their men several weeks before. But Collier’s has kept its 
full corps in the field, and now has the satisfaction to announce to its 
readers that there were Four Collier Representatives actually present on 
the battlefield of Liao-Yang. Two of them, Richard Harding Davis 
and Frederick Palmer, rank indisputably as the foremost American war 
correspondents. They are assisted by James H. Hare, Collier's war 
photographer, who stands second to no man in his profession; while 
James F. J. Archibald witnessed the disaster from the Russian side. 
Their reports and photographs should reach this office in time for publi- 
cation about the middle of October. The next great climax of the 
Eastern conflict will be at Port Arthur. There, Collier's is represented 
by Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, whose description and pictures of his 
visit to Admiral Togo were published in a recent issue. He is now 
attached to General Nogi’s forces besieging the Russian Gibraltar. 

















R. H. Davis Frederick Palmer 








Mr. Dooley in Collier's Booth Tarkington on Politics 


BY special arrangement with Mr. F. P. Dunne, THE. author of “‘The Gentleman from 
the creator of ‘‘Mr. Dooley,’’ Collier's will Indiana “” is somewhat of a politician himself. 

ublish during the autumn a series of exclusive He comes of a race of politicians, and even now 
dey papers, beginning in an early issue. he helps to frame the laws of his native State. 
There will be six in all. We have secured his promise to write several 

Our readers must not confuse Mr. Dooley in articles on political topics for Collier's during the 
Collier's with Mr. Dooley in the daily press. campaign. It is unnecessary to point out to our 
There, Mr. Dooley is a syndicate, and what he readers the vein and spirit in which the author of 
says ai rs some sixty times on the same day in Monsieur Beaucaire"’ is likely to approach his 
sixty ‘Siforent newspapers all over the country. In subject, for Mr. Tark- 


lier’s, Mr. Dooley is ington will be~ sure to 


himself—an exclusive phi- see the humorous and 
--and what he happy side of even the 
blackest political situation. 


says appears only once, 

and that once in Collier's. Mr. Tarkington believes in 

In other words, the Dooley the spirit of reform, but he 

papers that are published not believe in the 

; in the Weekly will not methods usually adopted 
appear in any other by reformers. He claims 

periodical whatsoever, and that success in achieving 

a should = properly be pure pene lies in reform- 

ie 











machine first. 200th Tarkington 





FP Danae appreciated accordingly. ing tl 

















Collier’s for October 15 will be a 


GIBSON NUMBER 


containing a double-page picture and twelve other hitherto unpublished 
drawings, included in a cover in colors, all by Charles Dana Gibson. 
This will be the largest collection of Gibson's drawings ever published 
together — excepting Mr. Gibson’s annual books, which, however, are 
collections of his previously published work. 
Collier’s “Gibson Number” will present new 
pictures exclusively —pictures representative of 
every phase of the artist's work, ranging 
from the queenly Gibson Girl to the human- 
document cartoon. Some of these drawings are: 
Telling His Fortune (double-page) 
Dangerous The Anxious Hostess 


The Flat-Dwellers The Factory Girl 
A Strike-Breaker Brothers and Sisters 


_ Mr. Gibson has also wniten for this number an article which, in 
a sense, is a personal expression of his views and opinions—an article 
which every admirer of his work will be eager to read. Mr. Robert 
Bridges contributes an “Appreciation” of the work of Charles Dana 
Gibson, while Mr. Oliver Herford has drawn a picture and composed 
some verses on practically the same theme, but from an entirely different 
point of view. The Gibson Number will be one of the most striking 
special numbers ever issued by Collier’s—the cover, in particular, being 
a novel and unusual form of expression for Mr. Gibson's art—a pastel 
in color. A photograph of the studio in which the Gibson Girls are 
sketched will complete the Gibson features of the number, which, in 
addition, will have its usual quota of articles, news photographs, etc. 























The Progress of the Campaign 


S we have previously announced, Col- 
lier’s will record the progress of the 
Presidential campaign from a strictly non- 
partisan viewpoint, endeavoring to give our 
readers all the facts from the highest authori- 
ties on both sides. There are so many cross- 
issues this year, however, that we have 
arranged for a series of articles that will set 
before our readers the political conditions in 
every section of the land where party lines 
have been distinctly drawn. In New York 
State, for instance, there is the Murphy- 
McCarren split in the Democratic ranks, and 
the anti-Odell faction among the Republicans ; 
in Wisconsin, the Republican Stalwarts are 
fighting the Republican Regulars; in Mis- 
souri, the Democratic machine is trying to de- 
feat the Democratic nominee for Governor ; 
in Colorado, the labor troubles are causing 
deep concern to party leaders of both sides. 
Collier’s proposes to take up these conditions 
one by one, and to set all the facts before its 
readers, allowing them to form their own con- 
clusions. The articles are being prepared b 
a well-known writer of the younger ideok 
whose name is familiar to all magazine read- 
ers, who is in no manner affiliated with either 
political party, and who is now visiting the 
various political centres to gather his material 
at first hand. 

In addition to these aspects of local condi- 
tions Collier's will print important articles by 
men in high places, articles equal in authority 
and importance to that of ex-President Cleve- 
land’s “Steady, Democrats, Steady!" and 
Governor La Follette’s “The Republican 
Issue in Wisconsin,” published respectively 
in our issues of July 23 and September 3. 


The Presidential Candidates 


'HE double-page picture next week, in the 
October Household Number, will prove 

an interesting contribution tothe pictorial record 
of this Presidential campaign. We have 
secured large photographs of President Roose- 
velt and his entire family in a group, on the 
lawn at Oyster Bay, and a similar picture of 
Judge Parker and his family, photographed 
at Esopus. These we have reproduced in 
colors which make the prints as nearly true to 
life as possible in art reproduction. Each pic- 
ture is as large as a tll ates of Collier's, and 
as they are carefully and clearly printed on 
heavy supercalendered paper, they will be 
found well worthy of preservation in frames. 


Collier’s Color Work 


AS Stel our new and improved presses we 
shall be able to do much more and 
better color work hereafter than ever before. 
The Presidential double-page next week may 
be accepted as a fair example of what is to 
come. In the Christmas Number we shail 
resent an exquisite colored double-page by 

iss Jessie Willcox Smith, who is now draw- 
ing exclusively for Collier's, and who has also 
prepared a series of colored frontispieces to 
appear in the Household Numbers, beginning 
next week. Mr. Frederic Remington's paint- 
ings will continue as the art feature of the 
Fiction Numbers, as Mr. Gibson's drawings 
will retain the place of honor in the House- 
hold Numbers. In addition we have secured 
the exclusive services of Mr. Maxfield Par- 
rish, who is now at work on a series of cover 
designs, and is preparing a complete new set 
of decorations, lettering and headpieces, which, 
when completed, should make Collier's what 
by the printing fraternity would be styled the 
“best dressed” of periodicals. We hope to 
put on our new clothes in the Chnstmas 
Number, of which we shall make announce- 
ment later. 


A Cat Tale 


HERE is one more art feature about 

which we feel we must squeeze in a word 
right here. Mr. Oliver Herford has drawn 
thirty-one cats, or rather thirty-one portraits 
of the same cat, whose life he pictures and 
sings in verse under the title of “The Ru- 
baiyat of a Persian Kitten.” The adventures 
of this Oriental feline will be described in 
the manner of the poet Omar in successive 
Household Numbers, beginning in the Oc- 
tober Household Number next week. 
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TRADE MARK 


C Eduon— 


GOLD MOULDED 


PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS 


35c each 


Alonein Unmatched 


Perfection 


Edison Gold Moulded Records are sweet, 
clear, rich, full and of natural tone. They 
are absolutely free from the disagreeable rasp- 
ing sound and the objectionable “‘nasal qual- 
ity’ of the old styles and imitations. 

The finest results are obtained by using 
them on the Edison Phonograph, with its 
wonderful Reproducer. 

In vocal and instrumental solos they dupli- 
cate the original in every quality, even in 
volume, and in reproducing concerted music 
of bands or orchestras the volume is all the 
average room can hold, while the wonderful 
rendering of each delicate flute note, every 
plaintive quality of the violins, and the clear 
resonance of cornet or trombone is beyond 
belief till you hear it. Dealers everywhere 
are anxious to prove this; but if there is no 
dealer near you write to us for catalogue. 


The Edison Phonograph fills every emer- 
gency when entertaining friends and supplies 
every musical need of the family :—for dancing, 
for quiet evenings at home, or for educating the 
children. Thousands of Records to choose from 
and 25 new ones each month. Get the cata- 
logues. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


1. C. S. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph 


THE 
SPORTSMANS 
Dollar. par 


The Ingersoll Watch answers all the requirements of nine-tenths of the 
American people. Incidentally its construction makes it impervious 
to rough usage and the ideal and only practical watch for Sportsmen. 
A quaranteed timekeeper—neat, durable. reliable. 
Sold by dealers everywhere or postpaid by us. 
ASK FOR AN INGERSOLL.—NAME ON DIAL 


The Man Who Knows 
Never lets anything come between him 
and the game but a MARLIN. He finds 


} MARLIN accuracy a pretty good thing to 
depend on. 


MARLIN repeaters are made to get the 


| game. They take heavy loads and stand hard 
service. They never fail. 


The MARLINS with the “Special Smoke- 
less Steel” barrels—using powerful smoke- 
less loads—are the rifles for big game. 
From the light .30-30 to the heavy 


| *45-70 every calibre has proved its 
wonderful accuracy and value a thou- 


sand times.’ 

Hundreds of vivid tales of MARLIN 
prowess are told by “The Men Who 
Know” in our Experience Book. It’s 


} worth reading. Sent with our catalogue 


for 3 stamps postage. 
The Marlin Firearms Co. 
17 Willow Street, oc 
New Haven, Conn, 
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OUTHERNERS ASK MANY QUESTIONS whenever one of 

our editorials on lynching appears. Most of these ques- 

tions show lack of comprehension or of attention. Why do 

we not attack lynching when it happens in the North? 

Answer: We do. We happen to have written more about an 
Indiana lynching than about any other. Why do we not talk to 
the negroes about their responsibility for the crimes which make 
life in many parts of the South a horror? Answer: We do. One 
reason we so constantly commend BooKER WASHINGTON is that 
his great work is to bring home to the negroes their own re- 
sponsibility, in every way, for their inferior position; and yet 
Southerners blame us whenever we praise WASHINGTON. Why do 
we not show sympathy with the innocent victims? Nothing has 
seemed so noble to us, so hopeful, or so touching, as 
the behavior of some of the bereaved relatives in 
these awful tragedies. They are not usually the ones 
who lead the burnings. Often they plead against them. We re- 
peat that, North or South, it is usually the love of excitement that 
causes burnings by mobs in those cases where there is every 
reason to believe that justice from the courts is sure and far 
more deterrent in its effect. The world used to believe that crime 
was prevented by cruel punishments. We now know that it is 
far better prevented by calm and judicial punishment. If burn- 
ing negroes would prevent their crimes, we should say, ‘‘Burn 
ahead.’’ As everybody knows, the effect is to inflame the im- 
aginations of depraved negroes, and, like all violence and cruelty, 
to keep alive the unrestrained moods which produce crime. Self- 
restraint in the negroes will be increased by self-restraint in the 
Violence will grow with violent vengeance. 


LYNCHING 


punishers. 


NYBODY OUGHT TO KNOW, from our feeling about the 

President’s grave errors against the South, how deeply we 
sympathize with our Southern compatriots. We have always liked 
Southerners, but, like the rest of us, they have their special 
faults, and one of them is chafing under all criticism. Never ~ 
does any censure of his people strike a Southerner as just; but 
surely even residents of Southern States are not without some 
traits which fall short of perfection. The President has had a 
hard task, in dealing with that part of the country, and he has 
conspicuously failed to show that wisdom for which his position 
calls. Although it is a coarse exaggeration to trace 
any one act of violence, whether by negroes or aveng- 
ing mobs, to Mr. RoosEvELT, it is the dreadful truth 
that his behavior has increased the depravity of the negroes and 
the unreason of the whites. In a situation requiring tact and pa- 
tience—virtues brought to this task by LincoLtn and MCKINLEY 
—Mr. RoosEve.tt has used that narrow, one-sided intensity with 
which Presidents and their advisers have cursed the South, from 
ANDREW JoHNsON to Henry Capot Lopce. One of Mr. Roose- 
VELT’s virtues, however, is his ability to learn. He spoke useful 
words recently, in refusing to pardon a negro criminal, and we 
hope that, if he is re-elected, he will, during his second term, 
be a better President of the South. 


THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE SOUTH 


HERE SEEMS TO BE DANGER, at present, that the Re- 

publicans, the Democrats, or both, may put up for Gov- 
ernor in New York the kind of man variously designated as a 
“two spot’? or ‘‘yellow dog.’? Had Mr. Root accepted one 
nomination, the other would have gone to the strongest Demo- 
have taken it. If the Republicans, however, 
put up the Hon. Timotuy L. Wooprurr, or a _ statesman of 
equal calibre, the Democrats are likely to follow suit. Mr. 
OpeLt could not afford to* have Mr. Root nominated, for were 


crat who would 


he to be nominated the Governor-Chairman would be com- 
pelled either to defeat his own party in the State or to see 
Mr. Root destroy the OpeEtt boss-ship. Mr. Root, 


NEW YORK COM- on his part, is doubtless glad to escape, for, if the 


PLICATIONS — 2 
Governorship were. to lead on in his career, he 

would be compelled to run again in 1906, and, in order to 
ensure his re-election then, to put an end to ODELL in the short 


space of two years. Out of such personal complications are our 
rulers chosen. The Democrats are guided by similar equations. 
What Murpuy could have to say in choosing a candidate for 
Governor was largely determined at the primaries held over 
two weeks ago. Had he been successful in Brooklyn all talk of 
Grout, for instance, would have subsided. McCCARREN’s sweep- 
ing victory increases the influence of the Brooklyn lobbyist in 
the gubernatorial situation, and almost eliminates the Tammany 
boss. The people asked for Mr. Root. Had he run, the people 
6 





would have chosen his Democratic opponent. Instead, a few Re- 
publican politicians will select their candidate first, and a few 
Democratic politicians will put up a suitable opponent. 


yea MAKES ANTI-IMPERIALISM so dispiriting is not only 
man’s love of change and adventure; it is even more the 
logic of the time. Necessity makes short work of precedent. 
When premises change, conclusions need not remain immovable. 
In the days of WasHinGTon there was no such thing as coaling 
stations, because there was no such mode of propulsion as steam. 
Nothing in naval conditions is more important to-day than the 
need of supplying ships with coal in every portion of the globe. 
The present war has reminded us of the force of that rule of 
international law or usage which limits coaling in neutral ports. 
If WasHincton had known what was to follow from the invention 
of the engineer who was thirty-five years old when WasHINGTON 
died he would necessarily have modified his views. 
WASHINGTON was a man who saw things as they were, 
not as they had been or might sometime be. The coal 
problem would have had its natural consequences in his mind, as 
in any practical intelligence. Our ownership of distant harbors— 
in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, the Philippines—is a natural con- 
sequence of RoBerT FuLToN’s use of steam. The anti-imperialists, 
when they go to extremes, are fighting against invention and 
science. When they confine themselves to reasonable conservatism 
they are a useful element in our thought. When they lose sight 
of the differences in conditions caused by the changes of a hun- 
dred years, they are academic and rightly without weight or in- 
fluence. They are like the Chinese, whose hereditary customs 
have been unchanged by the invention of modern rifles. The 
clear-headed man of more sense than learning finds the cause of 
reason not in China but in Japan. 


IMPERIALISM 
AWD. COAL 


ISSATISFACTION WITH THE TONE thus far set for the 

campaign is frequent in the Democratic press, It is felt 
that Judge ParkER and his supporters have not thus far crystal- 
lized into interesting or telling form the opposition to the Repub- 
lican Administration. ‘‘Standing pat’? may be effective strategy 
when you are inside the breastworks, like Mr. Rooseve.t, but 
it is aot the way to break in when you are out. In order to 
storm so redoubtable a position as that held by the Republican 
Administration, some active stand is necessary. Judge PARKER, 
after much goading, made a real issue on the Philippines, urging 
haste in abandoning them, but that issue continues to create but 
languid interest. He declines to inflame the negro question, and 
he would lose the solid North if he should do so, On trusts he 
merely says, enforce the common law and it will suffice. On the 
tariff, his position is that Democrats could for a long time do 
nothing even if they won.. The plea that corruption increases 
when a party is too long in power has not been stated so as to 


take the public mind, naturally, perhaps, since Mr. RoosEVELT 
has done so much cleaning out himself. Personal at- 
tacks on the President are discouraged by Judge (ee he 4 


PARKER, who rightly judges that they would prove 

boomerangs. All along the line, nothing salient is ventured. 
The guiding idea is to remain quiet, run no chances of offence, 
and take advantage of what dissatisfaction and reaction there 
may be. If there is no real dissatisfaction, this method has 
no chance. It is only fair to remember, however, that Judge 
PARKER was nominated not so much with a view to winning 
this election as to putting the Democratic party into shape for 
future usefulness and possible. later victories. With this effort 
non-partisans will have full sympathy. Many an_ independent 
whose vote is cast for the President and his Administration may 
wisely vote for Democrats for Congress. If Mr. RoosEvELT is vic- 
torious we should be glad to see the election extremely close and 
the House of Representatives Democratic. We are compelled in 
candor to praise the Executive and his Cabinet, on the whole, but 
we are tired of the Senate oligarchy and its dictation to the House, 
and should be glad to see its great and hidden strength sapped by 
a well-led hostile House, which would also probably diminish such 
indifference to means as was shown in the constructive recess ab- 
surdity by the President and Mr. Root, There is no doubt that 
the President would be a better President with a Democratic House 
to criticise and sometimes thwart him than he would with a Republi- 
can House subservient to his impatience and to his lack of respect 
for certain principles and distinctions that have been among the 
soundest elements of American democracy. The people may vote so 
as to retain him in his job and also keep him more strictly in his place. 





THE GREAT 
FREDERICK 
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Tc STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, which Emperor 
WILLIAM was graciously pleased to bestow upon this country, 
is probably to be unveiled next December. The site was chosen 
long ago, the pedestal and foundation are being prepared, and 
vacant places are reserved in the neighborhood for other great 
commanders, C#sar, HANNIBAL, and Napo.Eon being mentioned 
for the posts of honor. According to surmise, the President will 
take advantage of the occasion to defend the erection in Washing- 
ton of a statue to FREDERICK—a proceeding which has been cen- 
sured on the ground that FREDERICK was an enemy to liberty, and 
also on the ground that Kaiser Wintram has a peculiarly unfailing 
instinct for the bad in art. If the President does speak at the 
unveiling, we imagine he will eat no fire. He is too shrewd not 
to realize that fire-eating just now is at a discount, and also that 
what he needs, for his permanent fame, and for established influ- 
ence during the rest of his life, is to create an impression of size 
and depth, not of mere intensity. It may be well enough 
to defend FREDERICK historically, as he was really an 
enlightened monarch for his time and circumstance, 
He did well for Prussia, and his relations with VoLTairE, flavored 
as they were with vanity, nevertheless showed an interest in lib- 
eral thought of a kind altogether different from the ideas of his 
present majesty. To justify FREDERICK historically is one thing. 
To go into the general policy of glorifying fighters, especially so 
destructive and selfish a warrior as NAPOLEON, would be another 
thing; and an error which Mr. Rooseve.t is unlikely to commit. 
At one extreme among generals stands WASHINGTON, who deplored 
war and profoundly valued peace. At the other stands Napo.eon, 
who was morally as hard and shallow as he was gifted with mind 
and talent. Between them come many warriors, including FREp- 
ERICK and Ca#&sar, for whom much can be said in praise and con- 
demnation. England’s great King is made by SHAKESPEARE to 
say that in peace there’s nothing so becomes a man as modest 
stillness and humility. It is the absurd characters of the drama 
who talk of fierce deeds and horrible revenge. 


OSSIBLE USES OF THE TELEPHONE have by no means 

been exhausted. A little while ago, on one of the Southern 
roads, a train despatcher was shot and killed by train wreckers, 
A small youth, who realized the danger to the oncoming express, 
and who did not know the telegraphic alphabet, ran some little 
distance to a place where he found a telephone, and by this tele- 
phone he sent -a warning to the next station to hold the train, 
Perhaps our railroads will increase the safety of their management 
if they substitute the telephone for the telegraph, making it pos- 
sible thereby for anybody to give ‘notice of a danger, whereas now 
the responsibility rests with one individual who knows the secret 
alphabet. Officials of the Northern Pacific Railway are said to 
be contemplating large extensions of their telephone system, the 
telephone being soon to supersede the telegraph for despatching 
trains on the St. Paul-Portland route. It takes a great deal to 
make us wonder at mechanical inventions these days. Even the 


MaRCONI system, sending messages across the ocean through 
the air, leaves us less astounded than we were when 
TELEPHONES the first reports of talking on a wire for many miles 


assailed our almost unbelieving ears. Many good peo- 
ple are sceptical about all so-called spiritual mediums, Yet why 
is it more wonderful that the human organization of Mrs, PIPER, 
when in a certain abnormally sensitive condition, should receive 
information from a distance, than that a machine manufactured 
by an Italian inventor should receive similar distant information 
out of the general air? As a matter of fact, Mrs. Piper does 
receive these messages from a distance, just as certainly as the 
Marconi battery gathers its news from the air, or as the tele- 
phone wire carries your voice or ours from Chicago to New York, 
When we read an item about some new use for the telephone or 
telegraph, we think of its utility and are somewhat dead to the 
wonder of it all. Yet what, in any period of the world, was ever 
more suited to arouse the imagination than the wingless messen- 
gers that daily do man’s work almost in every corner of the globe? 
Any daily paper of to-day contains marvels enough to furnish with 
material a universe of poets. 


VERYTHING NORTH OF MAINE is often imagined by us as 
a howling wilderness. Yet the capital of Alaska is south of 
the meridian on which is the capital city of Russia. This shows 
what a future there is for this ‘‘northern wilderness’’ of ours, 
The cable informs us that Sir ALFRED HAaRMSWORTH and a num- 
ber of other newspaper proprietors of London have just closed 




















negotiations for fifteen hundred square miles of forest areas in 
the interior of Newfoundland, on which they intend to erect the 
largest pulp mill in the world. That the largest paper mills in 
the world are to be developed in Newfoundland, and that perhaps 
the finest wheat in the world grows not far south of the southern 
of Hudson Bay, point ahead to a significant history for 
this vast and open country. Canada is confident of her future 
and has reason to be. What will Russia stand for 
economically when she has the industrial development 
which Germany has to-day? We have heard much 
lately of the development of the tropics, by the leading nations of 
the temperate zone, and undoubtedly the whole face of their civ- 
ilization is to be changed; but it is not less true that, as the 
temperate zone becomes too small for the activities of the !eading 
nations, much more important parts will be played in the northern 
latitudes than any which those regions have taken heretofore. 


shore 


FUTURE 


HE INTERNATIONAL REFORM BUREAU is an organization 

which seeks, among other objects, what it calls ‘‘the defence 
of the Sabbath.’’ This association drew the law which closes the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition on Sunday. The Superintendent of 
this bureau, Rev. Wirpur P. Crarrs, writes in answer to our edi- 
torial comment on the effect of closing the Fair on Sunday, and 
he gives reasons which have been very familiar in argument since 
the first stirrings were felt in this country against the Puritan 
conception of the Sabbath.* ‘‘Any opening of the Fair,”? says Mr. 
Crarts, ‘‘would increase the drinking and disorder, besides mak- 
ing immeasurable Sunday work for men overtasked on other days, 
by prompting hundreds of big and notsy excursions by land and water, 
while, in the absence of. Sunday opening, few except the limited 
and mostly refined people making a long visit would be in the 
city on Sunday. The men who crowd the illegal shows and 
saloons on that day are the people who would not think an art 
gallery had ‘ginger’ enough in it. The sentiment of Congress was 
that in celebrating the French Purchase we should exhibit, not 
the French Sunday but the American Sabbath.’’ As. Congress 
passed the law without debate or division, we do not 
know its sentiments. We know only that it deemed 
the topic dangerous. Not many years ago the art gal- 
leries in our principal cities were closed all day Sunday. Three 
hundred years ago, strolls along country paths were deemed as 
evil as ‘‘big and noisy excursions by land and water’? seem to the 
Rev. Mr. Crarts to-day. Big and noisy excursions now crowd 
our railways every Sunday, and the elevated roads and trolley 
cars are used for pleasure outings in summer on the Sabbath. 
We have ourselves made part of an ‘‘excursion by !and and 
water’’ at St. Louis, and thought the experience rather increased 
our spiritual sensibility. The International Reform Bureau is 
entitled to its convictions, but we do not understand its logic. 
“‘If the buildings at the Fair were open on Sunday only virtuous 
people would visit them,’’ seems to be one idea. ‘“‘If the buildings 
at the Fair were open on Sunday, St. Louis wouid be crowded, 
whereas it now contains only those visitors who are making a 
long stay,’? seems to be another. The two ideas are not distin- 
guished by logical concord. Perhaps the Rev. Mr. Crarts over- 
looks the fact that the discussion relates to opening, not dubious 
amusements on the Pike, but beautiful walks and waterways, and 
many decorous buildings, with instructive and decorous exhibits. 


SUND 
OPENI 


HE OYSTER IS THE HERO of September, in the gastronomic 
Our minds are so constructed that we believe we are 
considerably less liable to typhoid from impure bivalves a day 
after than a day before the end of August. The oyster has 
always enjoyed an unusual share of attention from the great. To 
SHAKESPEARE he was a symbol of the world. One of SdERIDAN s 
characters believed this mollusk capable of being crossed in love. 
He was an influence on the race, as well as the brave man Swirt 
called him, who first ventured to open and devour the unpromising 
looking fish. If the oyster has lately decreased in: his 
repute, it is because we have grown more sensitive to 
the sources of disease, and have read in the news- 
papers that epidemics of typhoid often start in oyster beds. He 
is, on the whole, still admired in America, where he is certainly 
at his best. Critical observers from abroad have declared blue- 
points and soft-shell crabs the only points of the higher life at 
which Europe could not compete. The blue-point, the little-neck, 
the lobster, and the soft-shell crab are all more saliently and espe- 
cially characteristic of American existence than is the eagle, or 
even the turkey, the official and the unofficial emblematic birds. 
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parties are paying more attention to the result 
York State in this Presidential contest 

than at any time since 1888. In that year Har- 
rison, the candidate of the Republicans for President, 
won the State by 14,373 votes, while Hill, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for a second term as Governor, was 
elected by 19,171 votes. This result, in the estimation of 
Cleveland Democrats, was accomplished by hocus pocus 
methods on the part of Hill. Mr. Hili’s friends, on the 
contrary, have insisted that the high license plank on 
which Warner Miller, his opponent for Governor in 
that year, stood was responsible for Hill’s re-election, 
whereas Mr. Cleveland’s premature Mills Tariff Bill, in- 
troduced at Washington the winter before, has been put 
down by political experts as the cause for Mr. Cleve- 
land’s loss of the State. Flower carried the State easily 
for Governor in 1891, and Mr. Cleveland in 1892 car- 
ried it by a plurality of 45,518. Yet two years later Hill, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, was swamped 
by a plurality of 156,000. In 1896 McKinley’s plurality 
was 268,469, while in 1900 McKinley’s plurality was 
143,606; and yet in 1902 Odell’s plurality for re-election 
was but 8814. Retracing one’s steps a moment, it 
should be said that Theodore Roosevelt in 1898 carried 
the State for Governor over Augustus Van Wyck by a 
little more than 17,000 votes. 


T= national campaigners of the two dominant 
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The Present Contest and That of 1888 


Many of the political leaders of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties are inclined to believe that the ap- 
proaching election in New York State is to resemble 
the contest in 1888. In their confidential moods some 
of the Democratic campaigners do not express exalted 
hopes of carrying the State for Parker, but they seem 
to believe that their candidate for Governor is to be 
elected. The Republican campaigners, on the other 
hand, or at least some of them, are at times inclined to 
agree with their Democratic brethren in their estimate 
of the situation in the Empire State. While these Re- 
publican chieftains are utterly confident that Roosevelt 
is to carry the State, they are not at all sanguine that 
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GOV. BENJAMIN B. ODELL, JR. 


As Governor of the State of New York his political oppo- 
ments assert that he has used his office in constructing a new 
political machine which places himself at the party helm 
and overthrows Senator Platt as the State Republican boss 


the Republican candidate for Governor is to be elected. 
It will be noted from this that the result of the cam- 
paign in the State this year is expected to resemble that 
ef 1888. This conclusion, however, should be accepted 
as but a prophecy made by some of these eminent na- 
tional campaigners two months before election day. It 
should also be made very plain that some expert poli- 
ticians in the two camps do not accept this prophecy. 
In 1888 the total vote of the State was 1,324,510, 
whereas it is expected on November 8 that the total 
vote of the State will be 1,700,000. For the first time 
since 1892 the Populist party has a Presidential candi- 
date, Thomas E. Watson, and it should be recalled that 
in 1892 Weaver, the candidate of the Populists, got in 
the State 16,429 votes. The Social Labor candidate for 
President in 1892 got in the State 17,956 votes; whereas, 
in 1900, the combined vote for President of the Social 
Labor and Social Democratic candidates was 25,491. In 
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1896 the Social Labor vote for its candidate for Presi- 
dent was 16,667, while Palmer, the candidate of the 
National Democrats, had a vote in the State amount- 
ing to 18,950. The Prohibition vote is seldom reckoned 
to be a factor in the Empire State. It has dwindled 
rather than increased, as will be seen by the following 
figures: In 1892 it was 38,190, in 1896 it was 16,052, 
while in 1900 it was 22,519. In arriving at anything 
like a conservative estimate of the situation in the State 
at the moment the strength of the Republican party and 
that of the Democratic party must be considered along 
with the views which many have expressed concerning 
the probable vote for Watson, the candidate of the 
Populists, and the votes which are to be given to the 
candidates of the Socialists. 

The Republican party has been in power in the State 
since Levi P. Morton defeated David B. Hill for Gov- 
ernor in 1894. The successive Republican Governors— 
Frank S. Black, Theodore Roosevelt, and Benjamin B. 
Odell, Jr.—have seen to it that the Republican State 
organization has not gone hungry for the want of patron- 
age. The Federal Administrations of McKinley and 
Roosevelt for the last eight years have also given to the 
State an army of postmasters, internal revenue em- 
ployees, custom house clerks, and others altogether too 
numerous to mention. On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats have been out of power since Flower retired as 
Governor to be succeeded by Morton, and since Cleve- 
land retired to be succeeded by McKinley. The Repub- 
lican organization of the State has all the prestige of 
power and patronage, while the Democratic organiza- 
tion in many of the country districts is but a shell. It 
is political experience, though, that organizations, while 
powerful at the primaries and in selecting delegates to 
State and municipal conventions, are frequently weak 
concerns in carrying elections. The independent voters 
of the State must always be reckoned with, and the 
opinion is frequently expressed that the decision of 
these independent voters will be responsible for the re- 
sult on election day. 


Hill, Odell, and Political Personalities 


In plain dtesightSorward English, the situation in the 
State as it exists to-day is furrowing the brows of emi- 
nent politicians in both the Republican and Democratic 
camps. It is no exaggeration to say that many Demo- 
crats have learned to distrust the leadership of Mr. Hill 
just as many Republicans are looking askance at the 
leadership of Mr. Odell. The money question has been 
entirely eliminated as a political factor. Legislation has 
taken it owt of politics. The situation is one of person- 
alities more than at any time since the campaign of 1888. 
The Democratic camp is divided just as the Republicans 
are disturbed by factional quarrels. The Bryan men of 
the State, notwithstanding the attitude of their chief- 
tain, do not seem to be friendly to Judge Parker. Many 
of them, on investigation, are to vote either for Watson 
or for Debs. They say they do not care so much about 
Judge Parker’s gold telegram to the St. Louis Conven- 
tion as they do about Judge Parker's lifelong friendship 
for Mr. Hill, “who deserted our chieftain, Mr. Bryan, in 
the campaigns of 1896 and 1900.’ They are perfectly 
familiar with the announcement that Judge Parker voted 
for Mr. Bryan in 1896 and that Mr. Bryan expressed a 
wish that Judge Parker should be his running mate as 
the candidate for Vice-President in 1900. The majority 
of them, though, do not hesitate to assert that the con- 
servative element of the Democratic party, which was 
represented by the Gold Democrats who voted for Mc- 
Kinley in 1896 and 1900, was responsible for the defeat 
of Bryan in those two national contests, and they see 
no reason why they should put their shoulders to the 
wheel and help to bring victory to the national managers 
of the party, who are now almost exclusively Gold 
Democrats, who were arrayed against Bryan in 1896 and 
1900. One unmistakable fact confronts the Democratic 
national managers. The young voters, sons of Demo- 
cratic fathers, who went to the Republican party in the 
last two national campaigns, evince no desire to go 
back to the faith of their fathers. The opinicn is fre- 
quently expressed by those competent to speak that 
Bryanism, the term used for the sixteen-to-one issue, 
has been more insidious in its effects upon the young 
men of the State than the old “secesh Democrat” cry 
of forty years ago. That “secesh Democrat” cry, it is 
recalled, was to a great extent stifled, eleven years after 
the war closed, in the great vote for Samuel J. Tilden 
for President, and in the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent eight years later. It is the constant complaint of 
the Democratic campaigners that they can not win these 
young men back to their party. They declare over and 
over again that the vast majority of the Gold Demo- 
crats are back in the party, but it is the aim of all po- 
litical managers to interest the young voters. 


IN NEW YORK STATE 


Speaking of the Republican situation in the State, 
may be said that many eminent members of that tiny 
believe that the Chicago Convention should have put the 
party on record as favoring immediate tariff revision, 
such as was mentioned in President McKinley’s speech 
the day before he was shot at Buffalo. Some of these 
Republicans have taken a great liking to the words 
Judge Parker uttered on this subject at the time he 
was notified of his nomination. Yet, investigation in 
almost every county of the State elicits the information 
that the Republicans are united in their support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The young men like him. The old- 
time Republicans are to vote solidly for the President. 
While this unanimity of sentiment exists for the Presi- 
dent, there is widespread criticism on the part of Re- 
publicans over the administrations of Governor Odell. 
The Governor himself recognizes this and appreciates it 
to its fullest extent. Forty-three counties which in 
1902 gave total pluralities for Governor Odell’s re-elec- 
tion of 108,279, gave a year later majorities amounting 
to 205,304 against Governor QOdell’s $101,000,000 Canal 
Improvement plan. This disapproval of the canal im- 
provement plan was recorded in counties which uniformly 
have given heavy pluralities to Republican State tickets. 
The Republicans in these counties make the complaint 
that the canal improvement plan was carried on election 
day by heavy majorities in Democratic centres. Just 
how much weight may be given to the criticisms of the 
Republicans in these forty-three counties is a subject 
of dispute. That there are bitter factional disturbances 
among the Republicans of the State there is no doubt. 
Many of Senator Platt’s old friends believe that he has 
been supplanted by Governor Odell as leader of the 
State without just cause. Governor Odell’s friends say, 
on the contrary, that Senator Platt was getting too old 
for leadership. No matter who is right about this con- 
troversy, the fact remains that it has resulted in much 
bad feeling. 


Dissensions in the Democratic Camp 


On the other hand, there is just as much ill feeling 
among the Democrats of the State. Mr. Hill’s old 
friends are of opinion that there is a_ well-organized 
movement to send him to the rear. Mr. Hill, taking 
time by the forelock, has announced his retirement from 
politics on January 1. The bitterest quarrel, of course, 
is between Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tammany 
Hall, and Senator Patrick Henry McCarren, leader of 
the Kings County Democrats. The Democratic national 
and State chieftains, though, are inclined to the belief 
that both Murphy and McCarren, because of the bitter- 
ness existing between the two organizations, will see 
to it that each organization gets out the biggest possible 
vote for Parker and Davis on election day. Indeed, not 
a few eminent political experts declare that the size of 
the Tammany vote for Parker and the size of the Kings 
County vote for Parker may have a bearing on the fu- 
ture prominence as leaders of both Murphy and Mc- 
Carren. In addition to this severe quarrel between 
Murphy and McCarren, there are half a dozen equally 
bitter factional dissensions among up-State Democratic 
leaders. Finally, very much depends upon the candi- 
dates for Governor to be selected by the two parties. It 
is common testimony that an out and out Odell man 
would be offensive to the Republican party of the State, 
just as an out and out Jill man would be offensive to 
the Democratic party of the State. 





DAVID B. HILL 


The former United States Senator and twice Governor of the 
Empire State was a prominent candidate for the Presidential 
nomination in the Democratic Convention of 1892. For years 
he has been the pre-eminent Democratic leader of his State 
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This eminent Irish parliamentarian believes his country’s good to lie primarily in the conservation of Irish nationality. 


NEW 


IRELAND 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


Through its extraordinarily harmonious character, the 


late conference between landlords and tenants appears to Mr. McCarthy a sign that conditions. of land-holding will prove satisfactory enough to end the flow of emigration so 
disastrous to Ireland. Invigorated by the growth of her populace; heartened by the revival of national language, literature, sentiments, traditions; secure under a beneficent agrarian 
system; her manufactures and commerce stimulated by the application of American capital —Ireland will soon look upward to the light of lasting peace, progress, and prosperity 


HE coming up of a new Ireland is an event 

the approach of which is beginning to be recog- 

nized by all intelligent and thoughtful minds 

at the present day. new Ireland is about to 
grow up out of the wreck and welter of the past. I 
shall not in this article invite my readers to enter upon 
any subjects which involve the discussion of party poli- 
tics, and I shall treat of Ireland and her prospects 
merely from the point of view which any one, Irish, 
English, American, or other, might take when con- 
sidering the prospects and the possibilities of the coun- 
try which is the subject of my essay. 

But I may begin by assuming as a principle that the 
coming prosperity of Ireland is to be associated with 
the maintenance and the acknowledgment of Irish na- 
tionality. The most enlightened statesmanship of all 
countries has at last, I believe, fully and frankly given 
up ‘the ides that any possible good is. to be attained by 
legislative or other effort at the suppression or the 
extinction of a nationality. 

“Every tongue,” says Richter, “is eloquent only in its 
own language and every heart in its own emotions.” 
There, perhaps, we may find the motto for the principle 
of nationalities. Only within our own times has the 
conquering power come to recognize the idea that the 
greatest mistake conquest can make is when it endeavors 
to stamp out of the conquered race the sentiments and 
the sympathies of nationality. 

English statesmanship is at last beginning to see and 
admit that the Irish people must be allowed and _ en- 
couraged to maintain their own nationality if the island 
is ever to be prosperous and if the Empire ever is to 
have peace within its own domains. The principle of 
nationality has survived in Ireland through all the per- 
severing efforts made during long centuries to extin- 
guish it, and it burns now more brightly than ever it 
did before. We have ample evidence of this fact, if 
only in the immense success which has followed the 
movement in*Ireland for a revival of the Gaelic lan- 
guage. That movement at its opening was commonly 
regarded as the well-meaning and romantic attempt of 
a few enthusiasts to revive the dead, to bring back the 
past, to accomplish the impossible. 

Not only in England, but even in Ireland, most people 
thus for a time regarded it, only that in Ireland it was 
met with a feeling of something like sympathy,-or at all 
events of kindly tolerance, and a vague wish that it were 
possible to hope for some success. But the movement 
has been growing stronger and wider in its influence 
every day, and it may by this time be said to have 
touched the heart of the whole country. The litera- 
ture of Ireland’s past, one might almost say prehistoric 
days, has come up again alive and fresh, and young 


men and women in every Irish family are setting 
themselves to make familiar acquaintance with the 
ancient language of their country. Now, if I were 


a British Imperial statesman, I should regard this as a 
movement to be encouraged, and should feel convinced 
that its tendency would be not to keep England and Ire- 
land more apart, but to unite them closer and closer in 
a willing, and therefore an enduring, partnership. 

The coming Ireland is, I take it for granted, to be 
more thoroughly national than ever. We have all read 
that there were certain classes of English settlers in 
Ireland during the olden days who, aiter a while, be- 
came more Hibernian than the Hibernians themselves 
These English and their descendants were, down to 
quite modern times, the leaders of every attempt made 
by the Irish people to resist the unjust and cruel laws 
nassed for Ireland’s oppression by the conquering race. 
These Englishmen and Irishmen fraternized because 
each understood the feelings of the other, and the 
Geraldines, as these English settlers were called, and 
the native Irish would have made Ireland a prosperous 
country and a contented member of the Empire, if only 
they had been allowed to work out the task for them- 
selves. I believe we have now arrived at a time when 
the great majority of intelligent Englishmen will be 
quite willing to adopt the principles and policy of the 
Geraldines, and to believe that by encouraging Ireland 
to maintain her national sentiments and her national 
ways, they are doing the best in their power to make 
her a contented member of the Imperial partnership. 

I am drawn away from following in this direction my 
Visions as to the coming Ireland by certain accounts 
which have lately reached me, from which I learn that 
Englishmen are threatened with an important competi- 
tion in the creating and the modeling of this new Ire- 
land. This competition, I have been assured, is already 


coming from across the Atlantic. What do English 
readers think of Ireland’s becoming a trust in the hands 
of some enterprising American capitalists? The idea 
is somewhat startling, no doubt, and perhaps to many 
Englishmen might seem chimerical and even absurd, 
but we have lately seen wonderful things done for Eng- 
land and in England by these adventurous and highly 
practical American capitalists. If American capitalists 
are to take charge of British passenger traffic on the 
ocean, it does not seem quite beyond the outer range of 
possibility that the same potent influence might quietly 
take in hand the creation of the new Ireland. Let us 
follow out the idea for a few moments, even if we 
should be inclined to indulge it in a somewhat fanciful 
style. I have been told that American capitalists have 
already fixed their eyes on certain regions and indus- 
tries of Ireland, the development of which into an ever- 
growing prosperity and activity only needs the foster- 
ing hand of a well-endowed influence. 

How if an American trust were to be formed with 
the object of converting Ireland into g smiling and 
happy pleasure-ground for the reception of American 
visitors? How if the country’s industrial interests 
were to be taken charge of by a syndicate of American 
commercial magnates, in order that the face of the 
country should be made prosperous and beautiful, that 
the landscapes should be preserved from the building 
of overcrowded and ugly tenements, that the whole 
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ruins now constantly threatened with modern invasion 
should be kept in isolated picturesqueness, and that a 
happy, thriving peasantry should greet the American 
visitor, where now he sees only misery and squalor? 
It would be the purpose of my imaginary American 
Trust to maintain everything picturesque, beautiiul, 
historic, and national, in the coming Ireland, and to 
prevent the country from yielding to the ugliness which 
attends industrial progress in other lands. 

The idea of many an intelligent Englishman of the 
present day is that the true way to make Ireland pros 
perous and happy must be to reconstitute her, as much 
as possible, after the model of Birmingham or Black 
burn. The idea of my American firm would be to 
maintain her forever as unlike Birmingham er Black 
burn as she could possibly be maintained. This firm 
would naturally wish to promcte the speaking of the 
Gaelic language, because of the fresh and lively inter- 
est which would be given to the American visitor as he 
met with group after group of educated Irish men and 
women discoursing in the tongue of the old Irish bards 
Think of the exquisite scenes of hill and valley, moun- 
tain, rock, river, and ruin which would thus be pre- 
served forever in their own isolated beauty and for 


their own sakes. Even the Lakes of Killarney, that 
marvelous panorama of water, hill, and foliage, not 
to be surpassed in equal space by anything in Words 
worth’s lake country, or in the regions of Maggiore 
and Como, have been again and again infringed upon 
by modern disimprovements, and have been threatened 
more than once lately with serious and hidden invasion. 
Think what a resting-place of beauty and peace, of 
poetry and fairy-like witchery, might be made of these 
three lakes with their arbutus-covered hills and their 
musical cascades, by the care of some capitalist com- 
pany who had secured the services of artistic subordi- 
nates to keep the whole region as a sanctuary from the 
incursions and the appliances of modern civilization! 
Think of the “Pillar Towers”—the Round Towers of 
mystic origin unseen in any other land! Then there 
are the ruins on the Rock of Cashel, which ought to 
be surrounded by nothing but smiling fields, brooklets, 
and clumps of trees, and preserved as a place of poetic 
meditation for those who desire a holiday rescued from 
every reminder and suggestion of commonplace every- 
day work in counting-house and on Stock Exchange. 

i have myself a personal interest from early boyhood's 
memories with that Blarney Castle which one can now 
approach by the help of a desecrating light railway. 1 
think I should feel inclined to welcome the domination 
of the Trust which secured the groves and the ruins 
from further invasion and protected even the Blarney 
Stone from being made the butt of cheap trippers’ 
practical jokes. When one has got so far in his imagin- 
ings on this point, it is easy to go c little further yet 
and to get into the state of mind when one might con- 
sent to have the whole island consigned to the care of 
some protecting Trust, which would preserve it from 
being turned into the mere hunting-ground of the auto 
motor. . Then I presume that this idea. Trust would 
greatly desire to restore to the landscape all the most 
picturesque pictures of Ireland’s legendarv life, and to 
show us the gallowglasses, in their yellow vestments 
and with their spears, talking in the language of their 
ancestors, and possibly even—why not?—get up for us 
on special occasions, by the skill of modern art, some 
such presentations of the fairy circle and its appro- 
priate midnight dances as some of the oldsters used 
to see at the Princess's Theatre in London when 
Charles Kean brought out his famous performance 
of the “Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

But i must pause in my imaginings and become 
more serious and practical. I hasten then to say that | 
do not believe any American capitalists really nourish 
the idea of thus converting Ireland into a purchased or 
hired showplace for the quiet enjoyment of transatlan- 
tic visitors. It may be even necessary to say, for the 
satisfaction of such graver readers, that I would rather 
have Ireland allowed to arrange her future for herself, 
no matter with what difficulties, industrial, poiitical, 
legislative, and social, she might have to contend, than 
to think of her as converted by any benevolent despot- 
ism, financial, or other, into a showplace for the outer 
world’s holiday-makers. But I have been assured in 
all seriousness that many American capitalists are al- 
ready engaged in’reasonable and laudable schemes for 
the development of Ireland’s industrial and commercial 
life, and that if the British Government does not look 
to itself it will soon find American influence much 
stronger than that of Britain over the Irish people. 
Ireland has now arrived at a great crisis in its life his- 
tory. The emigration from Irish ports and from Liver 
pool has been growing every year until the population 
is now cnly one-half of what it numbered in the days 
of Daniel O'Connell. , 

The one great impelling cause of all that continuous 
flight of Irishmen from their native country has been 
the exis‘ence of that trouble which is commonly de 
scribed as the Irish Land Question. Ireland is— 
cially an agricultural country, and whatever 
resources she may have have never yet been ade 
quately worked. The capacity of the country for 
the manufacture of cloths, stuffs, lacework, and a 
other articles of the was in former day 
deliberately and systematically discouraged, and even 
repressed, by the parliamentary legislation of the con 
quering race. Of course, all these ignoble and criminal 
systems o7 legislation have long. sine 
existence, but their evil effects are felt, 
own day, among the industrial 
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Therefore, the energy ol what we may call the work 
ing population of Ireland has been confined to the till- 
age of the land rhe principles and the laws intro 
duced by the Imperial Parliament for the regulation 
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of Irish land tenure were such as to make the Irish 
cottage: a perpetual pauper on the land which he him- 
self was tilling. The greatest English political econo- 
~ mist of modern times, John Stuart Mill, declared em- 
phatically in one of his books that the Irish cotter 
tenant was one of the few men in the world who could 
neither benefit by his industry nor suffer by his im- 
providence. The reason was plain. The whole soil 
was the property of the landlord. When the Norman 
conquest was effected, the whole land-tenure system of 
Ireland was changed by a sort of revolution. Under 
the landlord system, which superseded the ancient 
principle of tenure, the Irish tenant held his land from 
term to term at the absolute mercy of the landlord, 
and as soon as he began to make his patch of ground 
become productive, the landlord raised his rent, and, if 
he were unwilling or unable to pay promptly, turned 
him out of his hoiding and put a new tenant in. 

We have had during later generations many legis- 
lative attempts made to apply some remedy to this ter- 
rible national disorder, but no act of legislation seems 
up to the present time to have even attempted to deal 
with its real source. The one great change Ireland 
needed, so far as her agricultural conditions were con- 
cerned, was the change which could settle the peas- 
antry on the land and give to each man the security 
that he and his family were to have the benefit of their 
industry, their intelligence, and their toil. Even Glad- 
stone’s beneficent legislation did not go deep enough 
to remove the real troubles of the Irish land-tenure 
system. Now at last we have come suddenly to a 
period in the national history when the possibility of 
a peaceful and prosperous revolution in the whole sys- 
tem seems on the verge of accomplishment. 


The Seemingly Impossible is Accomplished 


The most important fact in Ireland’s industrial his- 
tory for many generations has been the agreement 
come to between the representatives of the landlord 
class and the representatives of the tenant class, as to 
the terms on which the whole land question of the 
country could be finally and beneficently settled. Some 
years ago it would have seemed absolutely impossible 
to form in one’s mind the idea of a conference of land- 
lords and tenants coming together in Ireland to con- 
sider terms for an arrangement which should enable 
the landlord and the tenant to live together on the 
common soil, the landlord receiving his fair rent for 
the soil which he owns, and the tenant having the se- 
cure ownership of the piece of land he cultivates, on 
the condition that he pays a fair annual rent for the 
right of permanent possession. This, however, is ex- 
actly what has been accomplished by the conference 
held between the authorized representatives of both 
classes and by the terms of the agreement unanimously 
adopted. If nothing else were for the present to come 
of this conference, if the legislation founded on its 
agreement and introduced by the Conservative Gov- 
ernment should be prevented by any unhappy mis- 
chanceefrom passing into legislation, the complete set- 
tlement of the whole Irish land question must never- 
theless be regarded as brought distinctly within our 
sight. We now know what terms the landlords are 
willing to accept and the tenants are willing to give. 

Then again we have the evidence given of Ireland’s 
capacity for the working out of beneficent legislation 
in the proceedings of the great Irish National Conven- 
tion lately held in Dublin. This Convention was made 
up of representatives chosen from all the different parts 
of Ireland, from cities, towns, villages, and country- 
sides, all freely chosen by the popular voice of each 
district represented and all engaged for two days fin 
the discussion of questions profoundly affecting the 
whole future welfare of Ireland. On such questions 
it was utterly impossible that there should not be dif- 
ference of opinion. Difference of opinion there was, 
and it was freely expressed during the two days of 
debate; but nothing could have been more orderly, 
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peaceful, and friendly than the whole discussion. The 
minority in many cases, seeing that they were the mi- 
nority, and therefore could not claim to represent the 
general opinion of Ireland, did not even put the Con- 
vention to the trouble of a division. Even the London 
papers most bitterly opposed to the whole principles 
and proceedings of the National party cordially ad- 
mitted that nothing could have exceeded the good 
temper, the intelligence, and the spirit of fair play 
which prevailed throughout the two days’ discussions. 
Some English visitors declared publicly that they had 
never before seen so great a popular assembly carry on 
such a debate in so orderly and good-tempered a style. 
The same kind of declaration is made in substance by 
an American and a Canadian who were present, each 
of whom gave his frank testimony that it would have 
been hard indeed to rival such an illustration of na- 
tional capacity for orderly debate at any great popular 
assembly in Canada or in the United States. 

I am not inclined to enter here into any consideration 
of the purely political questions opened up by this uni- 
versally admitted acknowledgment of the capacity for 
peaceful discussion exhibited by the Irish Convention. 
I dwell upon it only as another evidence of the coming 
of that new Ireland which it is the object of this arti- 
cle to anticipate. We used to be told, and most of us 
were compelled sadly to believe, that the Irish land- 
lords and the Irish tenants could never be brought to 
live together on harmonious terms suitable to the pro- 
motion of the common weal, and that the Irish land- 
lords must be deprived of their property or the Irish 
tenants must be driven, man by man, to seek new 
homes in America or Australia. Now we find that the 
chosen representatives of Irish landlordism, including 
some of the most distinguished noblemen in Ireland, 
and the representatives of the Irish tenantry, includ- 
ing some of the most advanced and unyielding Nation- 
alist politicians, have been able to meet in a long con- 
ference, and reach an absolute and friendly agreement. 

Thus, then, as it seems to me, can we see the advance 
of the coming Ireland; that Ireland is to be in the fu- 
ture the home of the Irish people. There is no other 
future for the Irish people which any true Irishman 
could contemplate with satisfaction. It is not enough 
to be told that the industrious and hard-working* man 
can find a home and a means of comfortable living in 
a country not his own, and that if he be an Irishman 
of any capacity he can win a position and a name in 
some far-off land. It does not reconcile Nationalists to 
the depopulation of their country to be reminded that 
Irishmen can win wealth and fame in England and can 
take service with distinction in foreign armies and 
navies; to be told that an Irishman may be a munici- 
pal boss in the City of New York, or may hold high 
office in an Australian administration. We want our 
beautiful island tenanted by its own people, its waste 
spaces brought into culture, its towns and cities sur- 
rounded by a happy suburban population, living in 
pleasant and cultured homes, and the whole resources 
of the soil developed to their fullest capacity. 


Irish Life and Irish Romance 


The Irish people are especially qualified to enjoy 
life on their own soil if only allowed the chance, and 
to bring out in fulness the intellectual as well as the 
material resources of the coming Ireland. There is a 
deep undercurrent of the poetic and the artistic in the 
Irish nature which the stranger can easily discover for 
himself, even among the Irish peasantry, if he enters 
freely into conversation with them and encourages 
them to talk about the memories and legends still 
haunting their lakes and streams. Such a_ people 
could indeed create for themselves a new Ireland, 
and there is no extravagance in the hope that the 
new Ireland would become, before very long, a model 
land of material comfort, of mental growth, and of 
tranquil and brotherly order. Then, indeed, we should 
have the visitation of strangers from all parts of the 


world, and the American capitalist might find a new 
and quite unselfish interest in studying with his own 
eyes the growth of that newly risen civilization. 

For many generations we used to hear incessantly of 
the hopeless discord prevailing between Ulster and the 
other provinces of Ireland. During the conference on 
the Land Question there was to be found among the 
representatives of the tenantry an Ulster member of 
Parliament, an inveterate Tory in political opinions, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, sitting in close companionship with 
men like John Dillon and William O’Brien, and main- 
taining just the same views as they did with regard to 
the final settlement of the question. An Irish poet, in 
the days just preceding Forty-eight, wrote some verses 
which declared ‘‘Why Ulster e’er should Munster fear, 
can only wake our wonder.’’ Now we have already 
come to a time when Ulster and Munster, Leinster 
and Connaught, the landlords and the tenants alike, are 
in full and happy agreement on the one great social 
and industrial question most closely concerning the 
welfare of the nation. The old discords which were 
the curse of so many generations are dying out at last, 
and we can already see that the new Ireland will be 
able to settle its internal differences, whatever they 
may be, in a spirit of enlightened mutual concession. 
This present year is especially marked out, every Irish 
Nationalist may hope, as a momentous and auspicious 
epoch in the progress toward such a consummation. 


Mangan, the National Poet 


The year 1903 was the centenary of the birth of James 
Clarence Mangan, the Irish national poet, who inter- 
preted the feelings and the genius of his country as 
truly and as thrillingly as Irish poet has ever done. 
Mangan was still a powerful influence over Irish senti- 
ment in the days of Forty-eight, which only just pre- 
ceded his early death. He was a marvelously skilful 
translator from German and other foreign poets, the 
very cadence cf whose verse he was able to reproduce 
in the melody of his own lines. But his own especial 
gift was in the rendering of old-time Irish national 
songs, and in the blending of their emotions into the 
subjects which aroused the interest and the enthusiasm 
of the living Ireland around him. One of Mangan’s 
most famous songs is ‘‘Dark Rosaleen’’ which pro- 
fesses to be in the main a translation into English of 
a passionate, hopeful, prayerful song composed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Mangan’s ‘‘Dark Rosaleen”’ 
is inspired by the most rapturous love for his country 
and faith in her coming destiny. I need hardly say 
that Dark Rosaleen is the impersonation of the poet’s 
native land. He tells us that— 

“The judgment hour must first be nigh 
E’er you can fade, e’er you can die, 
My dark Rosaleen.” 
And he exclaims: 


“The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for your love. 


Yet will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen, 
And you shall reign, shall reign alone, 
My dark Rosaleen.”’ 

The whole poem might be taken as the lyrical and 
inspired forecast of the coming Ireland. I know of no 
Irish song or hymn, as I may call it, which is more 
thoroughly steeped in passionate national feeling, or 
which expresses with greater enthusiasm the undying 
national hope. 

An eminent English statesman, who once held high 
position in a Government and had studied closely the 
condition of Ireland, told me some years ago that if he 
had his way he would never agree to the appointment 
of any man to be Chief Secretary for Ireland who 
could not satisfy him that he thoroughly understood 
the meaning of ‘‘Dark Rosaleen.”’ 

The centenary of Mangan’s birth was recently cele- 
brated by his countrymen, and I accept that event as 
the herald of the coming Ireland. 


KUROPATKIN’S RETREAT ON MUKDEN 


Special Cable Despatch from JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD, Collier’s War Correspondent with the Russian Forces 


COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY 


Yentai, the place from which this despatch was sent, is a small Manchurian town on the main line of the railroad about one-third of the distance from Liao-Yang 


to Mukden. 


Mr. Archibald, as will be seen, was an eyewitness to the battle at Liao-Yang and to the ensuing retreat of the Russians. 


His article describing the 


historic event and the photographs taken during the week of the battle ought to reach this office in time for publication in the latter part of October 


YENTAI vid PEKING, September 6 

HE greatest battle of the war is now raging 
+4 about Liao-Yang. It will probably be the de- 
cisive action of the campaign. The _ entire 
Russian army is fighting against enormously su- 
perior forces, from exceedingly bad positions. Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin is holding the enemy in check. He 
evacuated Liao-Yang yesterday completely. Two 
conditions now confront him. First, defeat and the 
loss of his entire army, thus ending the war; sec- 
ond, the possibility of holding his position on both 
flanks while allowing the withdrawal of his guns. 
A continuous stream of transport wagons and troops 
has been moving north along the railroad for the 
jast five days. The guns, infantry, and cavalry 
must follow on roads deep with mud. The battle 
has been raging furiously for five days, the Japa- 
nese keeping up an incessant artillery fire. It is 
the heaviest ever seen by any military man present. 
From one position alone I counted seventy shots a 
minute. I was with the Seventeenth Army Corps 
yesterday on the extreme left when the enemy made 
the turning movement, which was almost successful. 
The Russian defence was heroic. Entire battalions 
were annihilated. The Japanese were endeavoring 
to form a junction at Yentai, a small station mid- 


way between Mukden and Liao-Yang. If they had 
been successful they would have surrounded the 
Russians and cut off their communications with the 
centre, seventeen miles away. The entire Russian 
force is still fighting. The batteries keep up an 
incessant fire until after midnight every night. The 
sky is brilliant with bursting shrapnel. The enemy 
is close around Liao-Yang. They have destroyed 
the Russian town and railroad station by bombard- 
ment. The native town is unhurt. The Russians 
burned the bridge north of Liao-Yang at three 
o’clock yesterday morning. I was in Liao- Yang 
Thursday when the Japanese began their bombard- 
ment. They mounted heavy batteries on the nearby 
hills and blanketed the entire town with bursting 
shells. Their marksmanship was perfect. Mean- 
while the Russians were conducting the evacuation 
of the town. In moving the wounded from hos- 
pitals one Sister of Mercy was killed and seven 
Sisters were wounded while actually dressing the 
wounds of men who had fallen in the streets. Near 
the railroad station where the concentrated fire was 
hottest, the heroism of the Sisters was magnificent. 
They tore their skirts and used them as_ bandages 
for the wounded, and themselves carried stricken 
men from the zone of fire and out of the burning 


buildings. I left Liao-Yang on the last train which 
carried the last of the wounded to the general 
hospitals. No wounded were left in Liao-Yang, al- 
though many died on the train. It was impossible 
to leave even the worst cases, owing to the de- 
structive shell-fire of the Japanese. For the last 
two days.I have been with the Seventeenth Army 
Corps where General Kuropatkin commanded in per- 
son. The scenes in the field were awful. Soldiers 
were so completely worn out that they dropped 
asleep on the firing line. Box-cars loaded with 
wounded are going north continually —trains of 
fifty and sixty cars with men whose wounds re- 
ceived only such dressing as could be applied in 
the field. The losses on the Russian side will prob- 
ably exceed thirty thousand. The evacuation of all 
of the Manchurian towns, including Mukden, is hap- 
pening so unexpectedly that the rush borders on a 
panic. The people are carrying away only their 
valuables and light baggage, while the army is tak- 
ing everything. The railroads are congested, but 
seem to be running well. Even switch engines are 
being used to pull trains. The wounded are con- 
sidered first of all and above everything else. On 
account of the retreat, all the trains run in one direc- 
tion half a day and then return for more wounded. 
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THE CZAR BLESSING THE OFFICERS OF THE KASPY KEGIMENT WITH AN IKON, ON THEIR DEPARTURE FOR THE FRONT 
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VICEROY ALEXIEFF LEAVING THE HOSPITAL AT MUKDEN AFTER A VISIT TO THE WOUNDED 


BY JAMES F ARCHIBALD. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


























ADMINISTERING COMMUNION TO RUSSIAN SOLDIERS BEFORE THE DEPARTURE OF A TRAIN THAT iS TO TAKE THEM TO THE FIRING LINE 


SIDELIGHT SCENES IN RUSSIA’S DESPERATE STRUGGLE 
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THE SEASON’S SPORTS AND 


ments in the athletic line, of which the most 

striking have been the winning of the English 

amateur golf championship by an American, and 
the victory in London of the American team of college 
athletes representing Yale and Harvard over a com- 
bined team representing Oxford and Cambridge. But 
outside of these contests there has been enough to 
make the year one of interest, and in most respects one 
of improvement, among the amateurs, especially in 
coliege performances. 

And yet there are certain problems pressing for solu- 
tion which should engage the most conscientious atten- 
tion of these who have the interests of each particular 
sport at heart. 


HE year 1904 has seen many remarkable develop- 


TRACK ATHLETICS 


In track athletics the season opened with the Annual 
Relay Games held by the University of Pennsylvania 
on Franklin Field. Among the individual star per- 
formances was the throwing of the 16-pound shot by the 


SOME 


By WALTER CAMP 


the games, as there always are in international con- 


tests. The one that appealed most strongly to the 
American sense of humor was that regarding tickets. 
The Yale-Harvard management, of course, wanted 
to see that some 100 or so good seats were reserved 
for the Yale and Harvard men who wished to see the 
games. The Englishmen reported that they had re- 
served 100 seats for this purpose, but it turned out 
that the English management regarded any Ameri- 
can who applied for tickets as a Yale-Harvard repre- 
sentative, and consequently go of the 100 tickets were 
sold to Americans abroad, leaving but 1o for the Yale 
and Harvard men. However, the Englishmen came 
nobly to the front and built another small stand near 
the finish, so that the college men were accommodated 
after all. 

In track athletics one of the chief questions of inter- 
est is whether the Intercollegiate Meet, which now has 
a day for preliminary contests, can be shortened so 
that it will occupy but one day. There are many ad- 
vocates of the one-day method, but the majority still 
hold that the preliminary day is a necessity, and it is 

certainly true that it will take a 
good deal of study to so arrange 


Pericles Lakonris, a Greek, won the bar-bell event by 
raising 246 pounds with both hands. M. J. Sheridan 
of the New York Athletic Club broke his own world’s 
record discus throw with a throw of 132 feet. In the 
8oo-metre run Lightbody of Chicago won in 1 minute 
56 seconds, eclipsing the old Olympic record of 2 
minutes 1 2-5 seconds made by the late A. E. Tysoe at 
Paris in tg00. Harry L. Hillman won the 200-metre 
hurdle race in 24 3-5 seconds, which beat the old record 
of 25 2-5 seconds made by A. C. Kraenzlein at Paris in 
1g00. Prinsteinof the G. N. Y. Irish A. A. cleared 24 
feet 1 inch in the running broad jump, and this is 
5% inches better than the Olympic record made by 
Kraenzlein at Paris. 


ROWING 


INTERCOLLEGIATE rowing gained a new stimulus 
through the victory of an outside university, namely 
Syracuse, in two of the three races, at Poughkeepsie, 
while at New London Yale defeated Harvard in the 
varsity and freshman races. In the four-oar event Yale 








as to give contestants a fair 














chance in this one great blue rib- 
bon opportunity of the year if the 
contest should be narrowed down 
to a single day. On the other 
hand, the Faculties of colleges 
whose teams, compete—and in fact 
a good many of the men and 
coaches themselves—would like 
to see any fair method that could 
be devised which would bring the 
contests down to one day. 

The Olympic games were held 























in St. Louis under the manage- 





Syracuse Varsity Crew, victor on the Hudson at Poughkeepsie 
over Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Georgetown, and Wisconsin 


Michigan giant, Rose, a distance of 48 feet 314 inches. 
This was done after his regular putting, however, and 
did not, therefore, establish a record. Hahn of Michi- 
gan in a very pretty roo-yard dash defeated Schick of 
Harvard, who later in the year defeated the English- 
man Barclay. 

In the regular relays, the interest was particularly 
well sustained, Yale winning the mile, but losing the 
four-mile to Miclfigan in a heart-breaking finish, 
wherein Kellogg, the Westerner, outfooted and out- 
lasted Parsons, the Yale man. 

These contests only whetted the appetite of track en- 
thusiasts for the various dual games, and especially for 
the Intercollegiate Meet. This latter was, after some 
years of consideration and discussion, transferred from 
New York to Philadelphia, and in that city it took 
place at Franklin Field the end of May. Although 
the contest in the preliminaries and in the early 
part of the final day promised a close finish, by the 
time the games were two-thirds over it was apparent 
that, unless the unexpected occurred, Yale would win 
by a considerable margin, 
which in the end she did. coLLiN wnent 


ment of James E. Sullivan, the 
chief of the Bureau of Physical 
Culture of the Louisiana Exposi- 
tion, and, thanks to his experi- 
ence and indefatigable work, were brought off on 
a good track and under most favorable conditions. 

The race in which the greatest public interest centred 
was what is known as the Marathon race—forty kilo- 
metres. In this race eighteen Americans, nine Greeks, 
two Kaffirs, and one Cuban started. The race as a race 
was of no interest, for Hicks, Y. M. C. A. Cambridge, 
won by more than five minutes, in 3 h. 28 m. 53s. 

Ewry of the New York Athletic Club made a new 
world’s record in the standing broad jump of 11 feet 4% 
inches, while Fillman of the New York Athletic Club 
broke the 400-metre record, made by Long in Paris in 
1901, which stood at 49 2-5 seconds, and covered the 
distance in 49 1-5. Flanagan of the Greater New York 
A. A. bettered his Olympic Paris record by 5 inches 
with a throw of 168 feet 1 inch. Hahn of the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club tied Kraenzlein’s time made at Paris in 
the 60 metres (7 seconds), and established a new 
record in the 200-metre dash of 213g seconds. 

Ralph Rose of the University of Michigan made a 
new world’s record of 48 feet 7 inches in'the shot put. 


Yale’s victorious Varsity Eight, which defeated the Harvard 
crew in the annual race on the Thames at New London 


also held the lead by a considerable margin, but the 
break of an outrigger just before the finish caused this 
shell to drift over the line behind Harvard. The fresh- 
man was the only real race that was worth going a long 
way to see, for the two crews got off together, were 
never separated by clear water, and for the last half- 
mile both kept up a continuous spurt at the very limit 
of their powers, Yale winning by less than a quarter of 
a length. 

Following the conclusion of the rowing season there 
has been a renewal of the discussion as to professional 
coaches and their value, but not many new arguments 
have been advanced on either side. The thing that in- 
terests the public and general college contingent far 
more is the general mahagement of affairs at the re- 
gattas. This year the Poughkeepsie regatta was well 
managed and the races brought off on time and to the 
satisfaction of the crowd. The New London regatta, 
on the other hand, was mismanaged from start to finish, 
so much so that criticism was very severe, and the New 
London race undoubtedly lost many of its friends. The 

general trouble started origi- 
nally in the failure of a launch, 





The principal feature of the 





year in connection with this 
branch of sport was the greater 
number of good performers, 
and especially a marked im- 
provement in broad-jumping 
and pole-vaulting. The num- 
ber of really first-class per- 
formers in these events has in- 
creased very materially. 

As a suitable finale to the 
year, Oxford and Cambridge 
challenged Yale and Harvard 
to a contest at the Queen’s 
Club Grounds, London, con- 
sisting of nine events: 100- 
yard dash; quarter-mile, half- 
mile, mile, and two-mile runs, 
and broad and high jumps, 
throwing the hammer, and 
1z0-yard hurdle race. The 
Americans accepted and were 
successful in winning six of 
the nine évents, the only races 
going to the Englishmen be- 
ing the half-mile, mile, and 








followed by the slowness of the 
freshman crews in getting out. 
Even then, however, the four- 
oared contest could have been 
brought off immediately on 
conclusion of the freshman 
race, and it is probable that 
had all the races been rowed 
on time, there would have been 
no boats swamped or really in- 
commoded by rough water. In 
fact, an English oarsman who 
has rowed in more than one 
Oxford-Cambridge race on the 
Thames said that he had never 
rowed a race in smoother 
water than prevailed on the 
New London Thames when 
the races were postponed. 
The referee certainly should 
have sent out the boats, but 
behind it all there was prob- 
ably a feeling in both the Har- 
vard and Yale quarters that 
the crews were good ones and 
ought to have smooth water 








two-mile runs. UTTLE 
There were one or two amus- 
ing experiences connected with 


FINALS IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP DOUBLES AT NEWPORT 
Wright and Ward, who are playing in the centre on the far side of the net, won from Collins and Little 


for a chance of record making. 
At Poughkeepsie previoys 
to the race neswpapers and 


a, 
































HARVARD'S INTERNATIONAL TEAM 


Athletes who helped to win the American victory in 
the dual games with the Oxford-Cambridge team 


critics reported the chances as favoring Cornell two to 
one against the field, the other crews being fancied in 
the following order: Wisconsin, Georgetown, Pennsy]- 
vania, Columbia, and last Syracuse. 

Yet Syracuse won decisively. The times were Syra- 
cuse, 20:22 3-5, 244 lengths ahead of Cornell, 20:31%; 
Pennsylvania, 20:42; Columbia, 20:45 2-5; Georgetown, 
20:52 2-5; Wisconsin, 21:o1 1-5. Record: Cornell, rgor, 
18:53 I-5. Syracuse’s average age was 22%, Demster, 
her No. 5, being 27 years of age. The average height 
was 6 feet and weight 16514 pounds. Pennsylvania 
was very close to Syracuse, the average age being 2134, 
height 6 feet 1% inches, and weight 1665¢ pounds. 

The New London race was a test of outside coaching. 
While Yale continued on the old lines, at Cambridge a 
new system was tried. Mr. Colson, former captain and 
coxswain of the Cornell crew, was engaged to coach the 
Harvard crews for this season, and he took the men in 
charge in mid-winter and worked on them steadily up 
to the race. In the early part of the season, owing to 
the introduction of new methods, the outlook was far 
from promising. ‘The work was ragged and the exag- 
gerated slowness of the recover was such as to make 
many sceptical. But with the middle of May a good 
deal of light began to break upon the critics as they 
saw the Harvard crew row certainly far more easily 
than had former crews, and with less check to the boat. 
Harvard’s greatest weakness for several years lay in 
the check between strokes caused by rapid or careless 
recover, and those who argued most strongly on this 
point have given frequently as evidence the fact that 
in many of the races Yale has defeated Harvard in the 
last two miles. But a week or ten days before the race 
Harvard commenced to go back, individual peculiarities 
to once more manifest themselves, and the race was but 
a procession after all. 

The introduction of what is known as the Cornell 
stroke at Cambridge has been attributed to several 
different influences. There is a story going that the 
Harvard second crew, when it was so terribly beaten at 
Ithaca last May by the Cornell second crew, and also by 
the Syracuse second crew, became so impressed by the 
slow recover of the Ithacans as to make experiments 
with at in the waters of the Erie Canal on their way 
back, and then put it somewhat into effect on their final 
return to Cambridge, in which trial it showed up very 
well in comparison with the work of the varsity at that 
time. Another theory advanced was that Professor 
White, the new chairman of the Harvard Athletic 
Committee, who was a former professor at Cornell, 
was responsible foresecuring Mr. Colson and starting 
the Cornell stroke at Harvard. Still another was that 
Mr. Courtney, who came on a year or so ago and gave 
Harvard some advice in the matter of rowing, paved 
the way for Mr. Colson’s eventually taking up the 
work there. However this may be, and through what- 
ever causes ; Harvard came to the engagement of Mr. 
Coison, there is no doubt but that his work on that 
particular point 
of the Harvard 
stroke has been 
of very consid- 
erable service, 
and that they 
may make far 
more dangerous 
crews on that ac- 
count than they 
have been of late 
years. Mr. Col- 
son had an impos- 
sible task, how- 
ever, in that 
many of the men 
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he had must have remembered their former teaching, 
or rather lack of teaching, in this respect, and dropped 
back into bad habits in the excitement of the race or in 
the forcing of the stroke to a higher point. 

One should make mention of. the excellent work of 
Scholes, the Canadian, in winning the Diamond Sculls 
at Henley and breaking all records. 


BASEBALL 


THE baseball season has demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of all that the American public still regards this as 
the national game and is ready to support it whenever 
properly played. Professional and amateur ranks have 
both felt the increased interest in affairs of the diamond. 

In Eastern college baseball, Princeton succeeded in 
winning two out of three games from Yale, and Har- 
vard did the same, but Princeton won her single con- 
test with Harvard. While it has been once more shown 
that college infielders occasionally play quite as bril- 
liantly as the professional players, they do not compare 
with them in covering ground in the outfield nor in 
hitting. There will be an opportunity of seeing how 
the college pitcher can perform in professional ranks 
in that both Clarkson of, Harvard and Lynch of Brown, 
two of the best of the college pitchers, are now in the 
professional ranks. 

The question still before the house in college circles 
is that of summer baseball, and it bids fair to be satis- 
factorily thrashed out in the next year or two. It is 
quite silly to make any rules that will prevent a man 
who enjoys the game of baseball from playing it in the 
two months most appropriate to the sport, namely July 
and August, simply because he has had the misfortune 
to play well enough to get on his varsity nine. The 
establishment of any standard which will forbid such a 
man’s playing merely friendly baseball during July and 
August is ridiculous. On the other hand, no man should 
be permitted to represent his university on a nine who 
in any way violates the amateur rule or accepts any 





WALTER CLARKSON, FORMER HARVARD PITCHER 


Who, after leaving college, went into professional base- 
ball. He is now pitching in the American League 


emolument during the summer for his prowess. It 
would seem as though rules could be made which should 
admit of a satisfactory solution of this problem. 


TENNIS 


THE most remarkable feature of the tennis season 
was the work of Miss May Sutton, the California girl 
who, having found no more contestants to defeat on 
the Pacific Coast, journeyed East for new worlds to 
conquer, and proved herself complete mistress of the 
occasion, none of the women players being able to cope 
with her and most of them fortunate indeed if they 
could win a game or two. 

The failure of the Dohertys to come over for the an- 
nual championship at Newport brought disappoint- 
ment, but the championship contest finally rewarded 
Holcombe Ward for his persistent and consistent work 
of the last two years. It was the general belief that 
the championship would lie between Larned and 
Clothier, with a good chance for Beals Wright, and 
only a possibility of Ward; but it finally narrowed 
down to Larned, Clothier, and Ward, and, just as every 
one was preparing to hail Clothier as the champion be- 
cause of his defeat of Larned, Ward came up and de- 
feated Clothier. 

Generally throughout the country tennis has in- 
creased in interest, as it did last year, and has taken 
many of those who were for a time deserters to the 
golf course back into the ranks. 

In this sport we still have more brilliant performers 
than a long list of good average men, but we have cer- 

















YALE’S TRACK TEAM IN ENGLAND 


The Harvard-Yale team was successful in the sprints and 
field events but was outclassed in the long-distance runs 


tainly profited from the visits of the Dohertys, and 
they will be welcome again next year, when some day 
we hope to be able to defeat them, even in doubles. 


GOLF 


In golf the entire field of American players has taken 
on new dignity and self-esteem through Walter J. 
Travis’s success in winning the English amateur 
championship. ‘Travis has been in a class by himseif 
here for some time, and, although suffering an occa- 
sional defeat, has been admittedly master of all fields 
in the States. At this writing neither the amateur 
championship nor the Glen Echo Olympian champion- 
ship has been played. But, in spite of the commanding 
lead of Travis, it is manifest that the general class of 
play has improved very much in this country in the 
last two years. 

In golf the point most open for discussion is an ar- 
rangement for championships that shall ensure the best 
men’s winning out. Shall it be all match play, or a 
qualifying round at medal play, and how many holes 
shall the qualifying round consist of, and what shall be 
the number to which the contest must narrow itself 
down on the first day? With our big fields it seems 
impossible to get on without medal qualifying rounds, 
and unless some method is devised of various sectional 
championships, or of insisting upon a certain standard 
of play in order to be admitted, then certainly qualify- 
ing rounds are a necessity. 


POLO 


WHILE to one judging merely by the number of en- 
tries for cha‘npionships the impression would come 
that the game is decreasing in interest, it has in reality 
gone the other way. There are many young players 
coming up who have taken on the game within the last 
few years and who are making steady improvement 
with it. It is the fostering of this class of players that 
should appeal to the Association, and it will probably 
not be long before the junior championship will be 
playing with teams limited to 10 goals instead of 16. 

Collegians are taking up the game, and there are far 
more local teams in various towns scattered through 
the country. The more young players have an oppor- 
tunity of contesting, not necessarily with those who 
play no better than themselves, but with players com- 
paratively near their class, the greater prospect there 
is of their continuing in the game and making improve- 
ment. Like all sports, a certain number of e xperts or 
first-class players adds very materially to the educa- 
tion of a new man; but to take a team like Myopia, 
Dedham, Rockaway, and others, and play them against 
a team of low handicap men is so embarrassing for 
the low handicap men that the additional goals are 


of little moment. It is exactly the same as put- 
ting an ordinary fairly good tennis player against 


men like Larned, Clothier, Ward, or the Dohertys. 

Another prob- 
lem in polo is the 
ponies, and that 
will always be a 
difficulty incident 
to the sport. It 
costs a deal of 
money to carry a 
good string of 
ponies, and ponies 
make the differ- 
ence. Not evena 
good player can 
do himself jus- 
tice unless prop- 
erly mounted. 















































MISS MAY SUTTON 


The California girl who defeated all 
the women tennis players in the East 


with Yale. 


THE PRINCETON VARSITY BASEBALL NINE 


Both Princeton and Harvard won two out of three of their games 
Princeton won the single game she had with Harvard 


WALTER J. TRAVIS 


The American player who won the 
English amateur golf championship 
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THE FATAL GRATITUDE 


2 





Mr. Masterson Sheriff of Ford County that Mr. 

Kelly, proprietor of the Alhambra, became Mayor 

of Dodge. Mr. Masterson, aside from being a nat- 
ural captain of men, had had his genius for strategy 
ripened as a scout-pupil of the great Ben Clark during 
the Cheyenne wars, and on this ballot occasion con- 
tributed deeply to the victory of Mr. Kelly. Mr. Mas- 
terson came forward and withstood certain Mexicans 
who otherwise would have exercised the ballot to Mr. 
Kelly’s disadvantage. The Mexicans belonged with the 
Cross-K brand, which had its range acrcss the river, 
and since Mr. Walker, proprietor of the Cross-K, was 
an enemy of Mr. Kelly, they were rightfully regarded 
by Mr. Masterson as tools of the opposition. Mr. 
Masterson urged, and with justice, that an extension 
of the franchise to Mexicans would be subversive of 
good morals and offensive to the purer sentiment 
of Dodge. 

‘This is, or should be,’’ said Mr. Masterson, ‘‘a white 
man’s government, and how long, I ask, will it survive 
if Mexicans be permitted a voice in its affairs? If we 
are going to take the limit off in this ridiculous fashion, 
we might as well send for Bear Shield’s band of Chey- 
ennes over on the Cimarron, and tell them to get into 
the game. To grant Mexicans the right to vote is 
to make preposterous that freedom for which our 
fathers fought and bled and died, and should repub- 
lican institutions be thus trailed in the dust I see 
nothing for it but an appeal to arms.”’ 

This long speech was made to the judges of election, 
who were fair men and friends of Mr. Kelly. There 
were ten of the Mexicans and the contest was close; 
the judges remembered these things, and the position 
taken by Mr. Masterson in defence of an unsullied 
suffrage was sustained. 

‘‘It wasn’t worth a battle,’’ explained Mr. Walker, in 
later comment on Mr. Masterson’s oration, ‘‘or I might 
have called that bluff of Bat’s about an appeal to 
arms.”’ 

When Mr. Keily was inaugurated in the discharge of 
his high trust, his earliest feeling was one of favor to 
Mr. Masterson; for his majority had been but five, and 
Mr. Kelly was a grateful man. The situation at a first 
blink baffled the friendship of Mr. Kelly. What could 
he do for Mr. Masterson? The latter, as Sheriff of 
Ford, already held an office superior even to that of 
Mr. Kelly. Clearly, Mr. Masterson was beyond and 
above the touch of his gratitude, and though it stood 
on tiptoe, he must sit down and suffer a sense of obli- 
gation which he could not discharge. These truths 
came home to him after hours of profound thought, 
and he sighed as he reflected on his helplessness. 

But Mr. Kelly was enterprising, and gratitude is as 
apt as necessity itself to sharpen the edge of invention. 
That debt he owed Mr. Masterson had not borne upon 
him two days before he began to see a way in which he 
might return the other’s friendly deeds upon his head. 
As mayor, Mr. Kelly under the State law could con- 
struct the post of marshal. The town had never had 
such an officer. Thus far it had needed none, for Mr. 
Masterson, in his good-natured way, had stepped outside 
the strict duties of his place as Sheriff, and, without 
money and without price, acted the part of marshal. 
In the latter réle, as honorable as it was perilous, Mr. 
Masterson’s six-shooters were already looked upon by 
Dodge as the local palladium. 

Mr. Kelly, mayor, decided that he would create the 
post of marshal, at a round stipend to him who should 
hold it. Also he would name as such functionary Mr. 
Masterson’s brother Ed. When Mr. Kelly had com- 
pleted this plan he rewarded himself with four fingers 
of Old Jordan; a glow overspread his countenance as 
he considered that he might thus requite the generous 
interference of Mr. Masterson concerning those Cross-K 


[: WAS at the election following the one which made 
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Mexicans, who if their pernicious purpose had not been 
frustrated would have defeated him of his mayoralty. 

Mr. Masterson was not in Dodge when this kindly 
resolution was reached by Mr. Kelly, being over on 
Crooked Creek in quest of stolen mules. It thus befell 
that Mr. Kelly could not consult with him touching 
that marshalship and the exaltation of his brother. On 
second thought, Mr. Kelly did not regret the absence 
of Mr. Masterson; that marshalship would bea pleasant 
bit of news wherewith to greet him when, weary and 
saddle-worn, he rode in with those lost mules and the 
scalp of the outcast who had so cut their hobbles and 
feloniously taken them to himself. Still, Mr. Kelly 
would seek advice; this was merest caution, for the 
jealous West is prone to resent a novelty in its destinies 
which descends upon it as a surprise. The word, there- 
fore, was sent throughout Dodge by our careful magis- 
trate that he meditated a marshal, with Ed Masterson 
as the man. 

Mr. Wright of the outfitting store approved the 
scheme; likewise did Mr. Short of the Long Branch, 
and Mr. Trask, who owned the freight teams working 
between Dodge and the Panhandle. Mr. Webster of 
the Alamo, and Mr. Peacock of the Dance Hall, were 
understood to disparage the design. As for Mr. Walker 
of the Cross-K, his condemnation became open, and he 
was heard to loudly proclaim it across the Alamo bar. 

‘‘And,’’ concluded the bitter Mr. Walker, replacing 
his empty glass on the counter, ‘‘if the Masterson fam- 
ily is goin’ to be sawed on to this community in a body, 
I for one am ready to pull my freight.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ casually observed Mr. Short, who had dropped 
in from the Long Branch to note how a rival trade pro- 
gressed, ‘‘I’ve always held that pullin’ your freight was 
safer than pullin’ your gun.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I’ll pull both,’’ retorted Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Walker, however, did not press the conversation 
to extremes. Mr. Short was a warm adherent of Mr. 
Masterson; moreover, he had killed a gentleman in 
Tombstone for merely claiming the privilege of count- 
ing thecards. True, that person of inquiring mind had 
set forth his desire for information with a six-shooter, 
and as Mr. Short was back of the box at the time, and 
the bullets were addressed to him personally, his retort 
was upheld by all disinterested men. None the less, 
the ready completeness of the reply made for the dig- 
nity and Western standing of Mr. Short, and Mr. 
Walker, who knew the story, felt no ambition to go 
with him to the bottom of Mr. Kelly’s new policy of a 
marshal. 

When Mr. Kelly heard how Mr. Wright and Mr. Short 
and Mr. Trask applauded, he said that the affair was 
settled; those gentlemen were his friends. Messrs. 
Walker and Webster and Peacock were of the opposi- 
tion, and Mr. Kelly was too good an executive to listen 
to his enemies. He would name Ed Masterson marshal ; 
to the end that Mr. Masterson witness his brother’s 
elevation he would defer it as a ceremony until Mr. 
Masterson’s return. 

It was four days later when Mr. Masterson came in 
with those wandering mules and the particulars con- 
cerning the last moments of the bandit that stole them, 
who it seems had opposed a Winchester to Mr. Master- 
son in the discharge of his duty. Following hard on 
his return, Mr. Masterson strode into the Alhambra 
with the purpose of restoring himself and conquering 
a fatigue incident to his late labors. It was then that 
Mr. Kelly laid open those changes contemplated in the 
official list of Dodge which were to work advantage 
for his brother. To his amazement Mr. Masterson, on 
receipt of the information, became the picture of 
dismay. 

‘“‘Why, Bat,’’ exclaimed Mr. Kelly, alarmed by Mr. 
Masterson’s evident disturbance, ‘‘ain’t the idee all 
right?”’ 
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‘‘Worst in the world,’’ groaned Mr. Masterson. ‘'Has 
Ed heard?”’ 

‘‘Shore,’’ replied Mr. Kelly; ‘tI naturally told him 
the first flash out 0’ the box. Bob Wright says it’s a 
beautiful scheme; so does Short.’’ 

‘‘I_ know, Kell,’’ said Mr. Masterson wearily, ‘‘and 
no doubt Bob and Luke believe it’s the thing to do. 
But they don’t know Ed; he’s no more fit to be marshal 
than I am to join the Church.”’ 

‘*Oh come, Bat,’’ cried Mr. Kelly, evincing a critical 
disbelief: ‘‘no gamer hand than Ed ever buckled on a 
gun!”’ 

‘‘That’s it,’? returned Mr. Masterson. ‘‘Ed’s too 
game. He’s so game it obscures his judgment. Those 
outlaws from below will study him, and in the wind-up 
they’ll outwit him. It’s four for one that :f you make 
Ed marshal he won’t last the year. Some of those 
murderers will down him sure.”’ 

“I can’t understand, Bat; you told me yourself that 
when you an’ Ed was killin’ buffalo down on the Cana- 
dian with Billy Dixon, Ed was the best shot that ever 
went on the range. An’ the quickest.’’ 

‘‘Quick, and as dead to a centre with either a Sharp’s 
or a Colt’s as you could put your finger! There’s no 
discount on Ed’s gun-play, and so I tell you now! The 
trouble lies inside Ed; he’s too easy, too ready for a 
talk, and he can’t read his man. Injuns and Mexicans. 
Yes, I'd trust Ed to take a six-shooter and report favor- 
ably on twenty at a clatter. But a white man is too 
cunning. Those killers that come over the Jones and 
Plummer trail will throw him off his guard. There’s 
the loose screw; he’s guileless. If it’s a case of white 
man, he doesn’t know when to shoot. It’s as I tell 
you; make Ed marshal and he’ll never see another 
summer.”’ 

“‘But what can I do? I’ve already told him.”’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Mr. Masterson with a sigh, ‘‘and 
he’s as obstinate as a badger. You’ve got the notion 
planted in Ed’s head, and you couldn’t shoot it out 
with a buffalo gun! The way you’ve put the cards in 
the box, Kell, there’s nothing to do but appoint him. 
I can see the finish though!” 

And Mr. Masterson shook a dejected head. 

Within the fortnight following Mr. Kelly’s invest- 
ment of Ed Masterson with authority as Marshal of 
Dodge there arose an incident which went far to 
uphold the theory of Mr. Masterson. It was made 
plain even to the dullest mind that Marshal Ed Mas- 
terson was too thoughtless to secure a best and for 
himself a safest result in the discharge of his official 
duties. one 

The proof came in the broad glare of an afternoon 
when the unblinking sun was still four hours high. A 
lonesome stranger had sought the Dance Hall, and 
finding that temple of mirth deserted, the desolation of 
the place weighed heavily upon him. Smitten of the 
hope of adding vivacity to the scene and rendering it 
more cheerful, the stranger pulled his pistol and shot 
into the upright piano which reposed at the far end of 
theroom. The stranger put three bullets through and 
through the instrument, and as each cut a string the 
deficiencies thus arranged were found later to mar 
the production of those galops and quicksteps and 
mazurkas upon which Dodge depended in hours of 
revelry. 

Mr. Peacock, who took to the sidewalk when the 
lonesome stranger produced his pistol, called aloud 
upon Marshal Ed Masterson for aid. That officer re- 
sponded and stepped into the dance hall as the lone- 
some one fired the third shot. F 

‘“‘Here, here!’’ exclaimed Marshal Ed Masterson, his 
thumbs jauntily in his belt, and never a move toward 
his weapon; ‘“‘here, you horse-thief, what do youreckon 
now you’re doing?”’ 


By way of reply, the lonesome c the fourth 
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pullet into the left shoulder of Marshal Ed Masterson. 
The latter, upon this hint, got his own artillery to bear 
with the alacrity of light, and while the shot in his 
shoulder shocked him off his feet, the lonesome one 
also went to the floor with a bullet in his hip. 
Marshal Ed Masterson was up in a flash. 


The lone- 
some one was making an effort to arise. At this Mar- 
shal Ed Masterson fell upon him in the most unofficial 
spirit and beat him with his Colt’s pistol. When Mr. 
Masterson came upon the field of battle, his volatile 
relative, weapon back in its holster, was surveying the 
lonesome one where he lay on the floor. 

‘Two of you pack that party to the doctor’s,’’ quoth 
Marshal Ed Masterson, addressing the concourse of 
citizens who arrived with his brother. ‘Then in reply 
to the latter’s inquiry: ‘‘No, he didn’t do anything. 
Simply shaking up the joint under the head of good of 
the order.”’ 

Nothing could exceed the indignation of Mr. Mas- 
terson when fifteen minutes later he learned of the 
bullet in Marshal Ed Masterson’s shoulder. It was 
then that the outrageous scandal of it began to break 
upon him. 

“You find a brigand shooting up the dance hall,”’ 
cried the discouraged Mr. Masterson, ‘‘and all you do 
is enter into conversation with him! Then when he’s 
plugged you, and you on your side have dropped him 
with a bullet in his leg, you beat him over the head!— 
him, with two cartridges left in his gun! What do 
you figure those other five shots were put in your 
own six-shooter for? And you call yourself Marshal 
of Dodge!” 

The doctor, having repaired the lonesome one, began 
a hunt for the bullet in Marshal Ed Masterson’s shoul- 
der, while Mr. Masterson retired to the Long Branch 
to drown his chagrin. 

‘‘Ed’s new to the game, Bat,’’ observed Mr. Short, 
as he joined his depressed friend at the bar. ‘‘Give 
him time; he’ll make the round-up all right. What 
he went ag’inst to-day will be proper prac- 
tice for him.”’ 

“It won’t do, Luke,’’ responded Mr. 
Masterson hopelessly. ‘‘Ed never’ll last 
to go the route! Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? A party plugs him and 
lies there organized with two more loads! 
Ed, with five shots in his gun, can’t think 
of anything better than to beat him over 
the head. If I wasn’t so worried for Ed 
I'd feel ashamed.”’ 

Dating from that uprising of the lone- 
some stranger there befell a season of 
serenity, the peace whereof was without 
its fellow in the annals of Dodge. The 
giddy and the careless paid no heed, but 
pessimists and ones grown old on the 
sunset side of the Missouri took on 
brows’ of trouble. The latter counted 
on that inevitable equilibrium which 
nature everywhere and under all con- 
ditions maintains, and looked forward 
to an era of extraordinary explosiveness 
when bullets would fly as thick as twi- 
light bats. These folk of forecast could 
not tell when this powder-burning would 
take place, but they felt that it was on its smoky way. 

True, that period of deep quiet was on occasion rip- 
pled by some tenderfoot who, made foolish of whiskey 
and the liberal lines laid down by Dodge for the guid- 
ance of visitors, was inclined to go too far. Or now 
and again a Mexican became boisterous beyond what a 
judicious public sentiment permitted to his caste, and 
offered a case where the dignity of Dodge required that 
he be moderately ‘‘buffaloed.”’ These slight ebullitions, 
however, were as nothings and came under the head of 
child’s play. It was not until the taking place of what 
stirring events are about to be recounted that those 
pessimists and ones of prophecy, being justified of their 
fears, gathered at the Long Branch, the Alhambra, and 
the Alamo, and over their liquor-reminded one another 
how they had foretold the same. 

It was brown October, and the fat beef herds came 
winding in from the lowing, horn-tossing south, and 
Dodge in its shirtsleeves was busy with prosperity. 
The genial boys of cows, their herds disposed of, would 
dispense their impartial riches upon monte, whiskey, 
and quadrilles, and it was the chosen duty of Dodge to 
provide those relaxations. 

On the fateful day which this history has in mind, 
Mr. Walker of the Cross-K brought in a bunch of nine 
hundred steers. They came splashing through the 
Arkansas with the first blue gleams of morning, and 
before Dodge sat down to its prandial meal, which with 
a simplicity inherited of the fathers it took at noon, 
were turned over to those waiting purchasing gentle- 
men from the East for whom they had been gathered. 
Their task performed, the weary riders who had brought 
the cattle up the trail gave themselves to those metro- 
politan delights which Dodge provided. They went 
about their merriment with liberal hands, and Dodge 
rejoiced in profits staggering. 

Among those who rode in with the Cross-K herd that 
day was acertain Mr. Wagner. In moments of sobri- 
ety no danger had its source in Mr. Wagner. Endowed, 


however, of strong drink and a Colt’s pistol in right 
proportions, he was thought to be worth the watching. 
Indeed, within the year, Mr. Wagner while thus 
equipped had shot himself into such disrepute in the 
streets of Mobeetie that he defeated a popular wish to 
hang him only by the fleetness of his pony. 


It was 
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then he came North and attached himself to Mr. 
Walker and the Cross-K. - 

Throughout those daylight hours which fell in be- 
tween that transfer of the Cross-K herd and the light- 
ing of what kerosene lamps made gay the barrooms of 
Dodge, nothing could have been finer than the deport- 
ment of Mr. Wagner. He imbibed his whiskey at inter- 
vals not too brief, and distributed his custom with equal 
justice between the Alhambra with Mr. Kelly, the 
Alamo with Mr. Webster, and the Long Branch with 
Mr. Short. Also he drifted into the outfitting bazaar 
of Mr. Wright and spent fifty dollars upon an eight-inch 
Colt’s six-shooter, calibre .45, the butt of which was en- 
riched and made graceful with carved ivory. This fur- 
niture Mr. Wagner swung to his hip by means of a belt, 
the same corrugated of cartridges. 

It was not observed that his drinks had begun to tell 
upon Mr. Wagner invidiously until the hour of eight in 
the evening, when, from the family circle of the Dodge 
Opera House, he roped the first violin of a dramatic 
organization called the Red Stocking Blondes. It was 
during the overture that Mr. Wagner pitched the loop 
of his lariat into the orchestra, and as the first violin 
played vilely the interruption was well received by the 
public. The management, however, came before the 
curtain and said that the show would not proceed while 
Mr. Wagner remained. With that Marshal Ed Master- 
son led the disturber forth, took a drink with him to 
prove that nothing personal was meant by his removal, 
and bid him return no more. Mr. Wagner, acting on 
the suggestion of Marshal Ed Masterson, at once sur- 
rendered every scrap of interest in the drama as ex- 
pounded by the Red Stocking Blondes, and went his 
way. It should be remembered that at this crisis Mr. 
Wagner, in deference to the tenets of Dodge, was not 
wearing his brand-new pistol with the ivory butt. 

It was roundly the hour of midnight, and Mr. Pea- 
cock’s dance hall shone with the beauty and the chivalry 
of Dodge. Marshal Ed Masterson had come over to 

















Mr. Masterson put three bullets into Mr. Walker 
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the dance hall to hold the chivalry adverted to in deco- 
rous check, and keep it to paths of peace. Mr. Wag- 
ner arrived and took his place in a quadrille. It was 
observed that the belt of Mr. Wagner now upheld that 
Colt’s pistol of the ivory butt. Aroused by this sole- 
cism, Marshal Ed Masterson descended upon Mr. Wag- 
ner and captured his unlawful embellishments. He was 
holding the six-shooter in one hand and Mr. Wagner in 
the other, when Mr. Walker, sober and suave, drew near. 

“If you’ll give him to me, Ed,’’ remarked Mr. Walker, 
‘“‘T’ll take care of him.’’ 

Since the proposal provided for the peace of Dodge, 
Marshal Ed Masterson accepted it. He made over Mr. 
Wagner and the weapon of ivory butt to the soft-speak- 
ing Mr. Walker. Thereupon Mr. Walker conducted 
Mr. Wagner outside; taking him to the rear of the 
dance hall, where no ear might listen and no eye look 
on, he perfidiously readorned him with that ivory- 
butted treasure of a Colt’s .45. 

‘‘Now,”’ observed Mr. Walker, as he buckled the belt 
and its dependent hardware about Mr. Wagner where 
they would do the most harm, “if I was you I'd go 
surgin’ back into the dance hall, an’ if any jimcrow 
marshal tried to pounce on my gun I'd blow his light 
out.”’ 

Marshal Ed Masterson had just emerged from the 
dance hall into the blaze of light which issued from its 
wide front windows when Mr. Wagner, walking devi- 
ously, his broad-rimmed hat cocked at an insulting 
angle, the offensive six-shooter flapping ostentatiously 
against his leg, brushed by. Mr. Wagner wore a 
challenging glance and was snorting defiance of the 
law. 

It was now that Marshal Ed Masterson displayed that 
want of prudence and indifference to precedent whereof 
Mr. Masterson aforetime had complained to Mr. Kelly. 
Under the conditions presented, v7de/icet the sudden 
not to say warlike return of Mr. Wagner, it was the 
business of Marshal Ed Masterson to shove the prompt 
muzzle of his gun into the face of Mr. 
Wagner, and, to quote the words of Dodge 
as it digged the graves next day, ‘‘stand 
him up.’’ In case Mr. Wagner did not 
instantly hold his hands above his head, 
Marshal Ed Masterson was to officially 
unhook the gun and put a deadly period 
to Mr. Wagner’s career. 

So far from following this rule of con- 
duct, Marshal Ed Masterson reached out 
with both hands and seized Mr. Wagner 
by the shoulders. Thereupon Mr. Wag- 
ner yanked the Colt’s pistol of ivory butt 
from its holster. As a counter-move, 
Marshal Ed Masterson, retaining a right- 
hand grip on Mr. Wagner’s shoulder, 
grabbed the pistol with his left hand and 
held the muzzle to one side. There the 
two stood; Mr. Wagner powerless to bring 
his weapon to bear, and Marshal Ed Mas- 
terson unable to wrest it from his grasp. 

At this juncture Mr. Walker, who, in an- 
ticipation of what might occur, had privily 
provided himself with a pistol, came out 
of the darkness to the rear of the dance 
hall and thrust his weapon against the body 
of Marshal Ed Masterson. Mr. Walker pulled the trig- 
ger; the hammer descended, but instead of the expected 
roar there was nothing more lethal than a sharp click. 
The cartridge, ashamed of the treachery in which it 
found itself employed, had refused to explode. 

Before Mr. Walker could cock his weapon for a second 
trial, three spitting flashes burned three holes in the 
night. Bang! bang! bang! the three reports were 
crowded as close together as the striking of a Yan- 
kee clock. Mr. Masterson, from sixty feet away, 
had put three bullets into Mr. Walker before the 
latter could fall. It was like puffing out a candle. 
Mr. Walker of the Cross-K crippled down as dead as 
Julius Cesar. 

Mr. Masterson, from where he stood, would not 
chance a shot at Mr. Wagner; his brother was too 
much in the line of fire. Acting a next best part, he 
came up to the two on the run, but he arrived over-late. 
While he was still ten feet away, Mr. Wagner in the 
twists and turns of conflict felt the muzzle of that new 
ivory-mounted Colt’s pistol press for one insignificant 
moment against the other’s breast. He pulled the 
trigger, and Marshal Ed Masterson went down, shot 
through the lungs, his clothes afire from the burning 
powder. 

As Marshal Ed Masterson fell, Mr. Wagner fell across 
him, dead with a bullet in his temple from the revenge- 
ful pistol of Mr. Masterson. 

Mr. Wright and Mr. Short carried Marshal Ed Mas- 
terson into the Long Branch. Mr. Masterson, that 
man of iron who with unfluttered pulse had looked 
death in the eye a hundred times, threw his pistol 
on the ground and began to cry like a woman. Mr, 
Kelly, mayor, came up and united his tears to Mr. 
Masterson’s. 

“It was my fault, Bat,’’ wept Mr. Kelly; ‘I only wish® 
I might have stopped that bullet myself.’’ 

‘‘It has turned out like I told you, Kell,’’ sobbed Mr. 
Masterson, *‘those murderers outmanaged him!”’ 

Mr. Short reappeared and laid a sympathetic hand on 
Mr. Masterson. 

‘‘Bat,”’ said Mr. Short, ‘‘do you want to see Ed? 
He’s dyin’; he’s down to the last chip!” 

‘‘Poor Ed! No; I don’t want to see him!”’ said Mr. 
Masterson, tears falling like rain. 
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A National Educational Problem 
By Francis G. Peabody 











For the last twenty years Prof. Peabody has occupied the Chair of Chris- 
tian Morals at Harvard University. He has contributed a number of 
valuable books to ethical literature, and has been an educational leader 


T the gathering this year in New York City of a nota- 
A ble company representing the interests of education 
from Maine to Texas two conclusions seemed to be 
agreed upon by all present: first, the-extreme need in 
the South of elementary schools for whites as well as 
blacks; second, the duty of the North to lighten the 
burden borne by the South in its new crusade against 
illiteracy. The South is deeply stirred by this new de- 
mand for leadership and sacrifice. Instead of ‘‘war 
governors’’ we hear of ‘‘education governors,’’ with a 
new campaign cry, ‘‘Free schools for all the people.”’ 
Lack of schools is not the fault of the South; it is the 
sorrow of the South. The South has been tested by 
almost every trial—by the desolation of war, by the 
equally desolating effects of reconstruction, by humbled 
pride, by poverty. It is now being tried by the slavery 
of illiteracy, and nothing is more gallant in the records 
of the South than the enlistment of its representative 
men in this new war of emancipation. Yet, the situa- 
tion, as President Dabney of the University of Ten- 
nessee has summed it up, is still grave. ‘‘In school- 
houses costing on an average $276, under teachers paid 
on an average $25 a month, the average Southern child 
gets five cents’ worth of education a day for eighty- 
seven days in the year.’’ Southern education is thus 
not a race question or even a Southern question, still 
less a top-heavy question concerned with the higher 
education. It is a question of citizenship and of the 

rimary school as the basis of an intelligent suffrage. 

If chattel-slavery appeared to the North so inconsis- 
tent with American democracy as to justify war, not 
less inconsistent with national self-respect is the slavery 
of ignorance. Behind the problem of Southern educa- 
tion lies the question of perpetuity for a government 
of and by the people. The education of one part of the 
country is essential to the whole country. Democracy, 
as Mr. Lowell said, means not ‘‘I am as good as you 
are, but you are as good asIam.’’ Democracy assumes 
that the more favored can not thrive without lifting 
with them the less fortunate, that there can be no sur- 
vival of the fit without a revival of the unfit, that the 
North can not say of the South, or the white of the 
black, ‘‘I have no need of thee.’’ Of this moral ideal- 
ism, on which democracy rests, the common-school is 
the first expression, and of it Jefferson wrote: ‘‘Were 
it necessary to give up the Primary or the University, 
I would rather abandon the last; it is safer to have a 
whole people respectably enlightened than a few in a 
high state of science and the rest in ignorance.’’ The 
education of the South is not a cause that invites phi- 
lanthropy and patronage, but it is an education of the 
North in the ideals on which national prosperity finally 
rests. 





The Stage as a Teacher 
By Clara Morris 











The author of ‘’A Silent Singer’ and ‘“The Paste-Board Crown”’ has 
found her philosophical reflections as popular as were her remarkable 
dramatic portrayals. She believes the play should serve a high purpose 


r in considering the pulpit as a teacher of a lesson 
we came upon a crop of ‘‘buts,’’ when in examining 
the merits of the stage as a teacher we come, too, upon 
acloud of ‘‘ifs.’”’ The advantage of sacred authority 
in one case seems balanced by the greater numbers the 
other reaches in its seven weekly audiences as against 
the pulpit’s two—and by its ever-potent charm. Nor 
is everything made easy for the stage as a teacher. 
People go to the church seriously minded, expectant 
of instruction, mentally attuned to receptivity—but 
not so to the theatre. There they go for entertain- 
ment, particularly for forgetfulness; and if a lesson is 
to be taught it must be so cleverly given as not for one 
moment to bore the instructed ones. 

The stage is to the great mass of the people very 
much what the pictured fairy story is to childhood— 
appealing alike to eye, to ear, and to the imagination. 
- It has gathered its materials all along the pathway of 
man, transmuting all metals of motive and grains of 
thought into its own gold. It even stoops to the lulla- 
bies of Mother Goose and rises to the songs of the 
Prophets. At the theatre the weary and the care- 
tidden seek forgetfulness for a little while, and pres- 
ently they actually weep at fictitious woes, laugh at 
fictitious misunderstandings, and heartily applaud all 
patriotic or noble sentiments—thus returning thanks, 
as it were, for the lesson unconsciously learned. 

Certainly, too, the stage is the quickest teacher on 
record; it makes its impressions swiftly when your 
senses are all alert, and when your reserve is quite laid 
aside. And what does this captivating charm of the 
actor resolve itself into when carefully analyzed? The 


good actor puts himself sympathetically into another’s 
Macready was technically and intellectually a 


place. 





great actor, but he was less loved, had less power over 
the public, than many poorer actors who were warmer, 
more human; who stood on the level of their audiences 
and reached their hearts by their fellowship and sym- 
pathetic feeling. For man wz// sympathize with hu- 
man nature, and not all the theories and philosophies 
ever invented can lead him from his kind or cure him 


of human habits. Where his interests and sympathies 
are, there he will be in the majesty and supremacy of 
heart. And lying close to the heart are liberty, en- 
lightenment, and progress—involving in their develop- 
ment and fruition suffering and happiness, vice and 
virtue, error and truth, defeat and victory—the stage 
comprises them all! Oh, what a power! and when we 
see the victories won for the stage by it, we feel that 
sympathy is the fulcrum with which the pulpit should 
lift the world! 

Certainly the stage is the ideal teacher, ¢/ its lesson 
is a worthy one; but all the sincerity, ability, and sym- 
pathy of the instructor are wasted if the lesson is inju- 
dicious. How much then depends upon those who pre- 
pare the message the stage as clever mouthpiece is to 
deliver—with such effect! And when we cry out at 
times against the incestuous and adulterous entangle- 
ments offered in some modern plays—the writers shout 
Shakespeare! ‘‘Shakespeare, he wrote of lust and mur- 
der and treachery and ambition—run mad!’ So he did, 
as well as of many sweeter, gentler things, and made 
noble lessons of them all. For Shakespeare held with 
steady hand the glass that has given us the reflection 
of those monsters of his time—a better course for teach- 
ing’s sake than that of some of our present play-makers, 
who invite the public to watch their descen¢ into the 
style and their wallowing with what they find there— 
all in the name of Realism. Given then a great truth, 
a worthy lesson, the stage as a teacher is stronger in 
the numbers it reaches, its power to hold undivided at- 
tention, and the swiftness with which it makes its im- 
pressions upon the minds of the instructed. 





The Nation and the Roads 
By Walter P. Brownlow 











As Member of the United States House of Representatives from the 
First District of Tennessee, Mr. Brownlow has probably done more 
effective legislative work for good roads than any other Member of Congress 


ONSIDERING the country as a whole, our roads 

are disgracefully and deplorably bad. They are a 
bar to the financial, social, educational, and religious 
progress of the agricultural classes which they affect 
directly, and a source of loss to every other class which 
they affect indirectly. 

The reason for this state of affairs is patent. The 
burden of improving the roads has been thrown entirely 
on the people of the rural districts, and it has been too 
heavy for them tocarry. This is the key to the whole 
problem. It not only reveals the cause of bad roads, 
but suggests the remedy. 

The first great step toward the correct, solution of 
the road problem is a recognition of the fact that road 
improvement is not wholly a local question. The rural 
population have a larger interest in good roads than 
any other class, and they will doubtless always be found 
willing to pay the larger part of the expense. But the 
condition of the roads affects the prosperity of the 
whole community. It is, therefore, a proper subject 
for State and National legislation. In the countries of 
Europe this principle is fully recognized and acted 
upon. 

Mt is especially right and proper that our Nationa! 
Government should take a large and active part in the 
improvement of the roads for three reasons: 

1. The promotion of the general welfare was one of 
the first objects in the establishment of the Government. 

2. The Government uses the public roads for miii- 
tary purposes, and good roads are of the highest im- 
portance in time of war. 

3. The Government makes general and continual use 
of the country roads in connection with postal service. 
The framers of our Constitution expected that the Gov- 
ernment would build roads for use in conducting its 
postal service, for they empowered Congress ‘‘to estab- 
lish post-offices and post-roads.’’ In fact, a grand system 
of national roads was planned early in the last century, 
and partially carried into effect at the expense of the 
Government, and it was only abandoned when railway 
building began to monopolize public attention. 

The bill which I introduced in the Lower House of 
Congress provides for co-operation between the Na- 
tional Government and the States in'a general scheme 
of road improvement. Or if any State shall fail to take 
advantage of the opportunity, the individual counties 
in the State may arrange to co-operate directly with 
the Government. There is nothing compulsory about 
the matter. The bill carries an appropriation of twenty- 
four million dollars, one-third of which is to be avail- 
able during each of the next three years. The distri- 
bution is to be made on the basis of population, except 
that no State is to receive less than a quarter of a mil- 
lion. If this measure becomes a law, it will prove a 
universal stimulus to road improvement in all sections, 
and a few years will see our country leading the world 
in the matter of good roads. 





Whither the Latin-American ? 
By Frederick Starr 











A noted anthropologist, Prof. Starr, of the University of Chicago, dissi- 
pates the hopes, for which the late James G. Blaine stood, of ultimately 
amalgamating our national interests with those of the Southern continent 


HE recent netable address at Chicago, by Premier 

Ross of Ontario, ‘‘The Political Cleavage of North 
America,’’ was timely. We can, perhaps, by force of 
superior numbers add Canada to the United States. 
We can do it only by force. In Canada to-day we find 
a type of man and form of thought unlike our own. 
The natural tendency of Canada is not toward union 
with us, but wider separation from us. What is true 
of Canada to our north, is far more true of Mexico, 
Central America, and South America to our south. To 
speak of ‘‘Americanizing’’ those countries, to talk of 
their willing entrance into our Union of States, is to 
shut one’s eyes, through ignorance or wilfulness, to the 
facts. The Latin-American is a distinct type, as well- 
marked as ourown. With an Indian foundation he has 
the Indian nervousness, irritability, and pessimism. 
Upon this foundation, which, being indigenous, must 
be the stronger, because at home and to some degree 
acclimatized, have been built the pride, the chivalry, 
the delicacy, the sensitiveness, of the Spaniard and the 
Portuguese. The type varies locally with latitude, alti- 
tude, climate, general environment. It varies not only 
on account of the European blood varying, as Spanish 
or Portuguese, but even with the part of Spain from 
which immigration came. The Brazilian, the Argentin- 
ian, the Chilian, the Cuban, the Mexican, are all unlike. 
Yet they are also all alike Latin-Americans. The Latin- 
American is a poet to whom the world, landscapes, life, 
woman, love, furnish material for poetic expression. 
He is an artist loving all that is beautiful in art. To 
him symmetry, proportion, balance, are imperious de- 
mands. The cities of Latin-America are full of ma- 
terializations of artistically beautiful ideals; perhaps 
all the finest public monuments of bronze on this hemi- 
sphere are south of the Rio Grande. The Latin-Ameri- 
can is a dreamer—especially in the dreamlands of the 
tropics. He is impulsive. He is cruel, with the in- 
nate cruelty of the two parent races, one red, the 
other white. He is as brave as the old Romans and 
proves his bravery on many a battlefield. His na 
ture has been molded and directed by ideals of law, 
government, and religion different from our own. 
With him Roman law, not English, prevails; a mag- 
istrate, not a jury, decides. His revolutions, so fre- 
quently our jest, are—when not fomented by foreign- 
ers for selfish interests—honest efforts to solve real 
problems. The successful rulers of Latin-America, 
men like Diaz, Barrios, Castro, have the iron hand, 
but they also have true ideals for their nation, toward 
which they strive. To the Latin-American the pomp, 
splendor, and authority of Catholicism are better suited 
than the barrenness and the sceptical and restive indi- 
viduality of Protestantism. That from this popula- 
tion thus molded great and progressive nations can be 
made is amply ‘testified by Mexico, Chili, Argentina, 
and Venezuela. Latin-America will take just so much 
from us, from England, from Germany, France, and 
Italy as she needs and likes. But her tendency is not 
toward us or oyr ideals, or toward union with us. She 
will work out her own salvation in her own way. 





Should Cuba Be a State? 
By Francis G. Newlands 











The answer to this question by the junior United States Senator from 
Nevada will interest voters who give thoughtful attention to the 
subject of expansion in a campaign where Imperialism is an issue 


VER since the purchase of Florida and the Louisiana 

territory, statesmen of America have been intent 
upon rounding out our territory by the acquisition of 
Cuba, if it could be done peaceably and with honor. 
This is one of the few things which Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, leaders of opposing schools of political thought, 
agreed upon. Recent events produced an opportunity 
which should have been seized. Cuba, freed by our in- 
tervention from the dominion of Spain, had organized, 
with our aid, a republic. Her population was reduced 
to the lowest ebb by years of war and economic dis- 
tress. Capable of supporting twelve million people, 
her population was only one million and a half. Pos- 
sessed of soil unequaled anywhere in richness and fer- 
tility, her sugar industry had declined as the result of 
the stimulation of the sugar industry through the 
bounty system in some countries and the protective 
system in others. Shut out from the markets of the 
world, she asked us to lower our tariff wall as to her 
products in order that she might conie in and receive 
not simply the international price, but the inter- 
national price plus our duty. Her people presented 
the economic necessity of commercial union with this 
country. It was therefore the golden opportunity to 
suggest to Cuba that the best kind of commercial union 
could be secured through political union. The ad- 
mission of Cuba as a State would stimulate vastly her 
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production and would create a condition of 
; prosperity and wealth beyond the power of 
the imagination to picture. Had we taken a 
firm stand against reciprocity, but at the same 
time indicated our willingness to accept her 
into the Union, Cuba could not have met the 
argument addressed to her interest and her 
pride, because it would mean prosperity and 
wealth, and because the position of a sov- 
ereign state in the great Union of States is 
incomparably superior to that of an inferior 
republic. 

Reciprocity does not mean that the price 
of sugar will be reduced a fraction of a cent 
in this country. It simply means that Cuba 
and the Cuban planters will get what our 
treasury would otherwise get; that the na- 
tional income of our own country will be re- 
duced seven million dollars a year in order to 
turn over that sum to Cuba. Should she 
double her production, as she doubtless will, 
reciprocity means that she will get a subsidy 
of fourteen million dollars annually. How 
can the United States, whose planters in 
Louisiana and whose farmers in the Western 
States are now engaged in the sugar produc- 
tion, be justified in subsidizing a foreign in- 
dustry at the expense of their own ? 

The Americans who wil go to the Republic 
of Cuba will not be home-seeking Americans, 
but will be the men in control of the great 
syndicates, who will seek to concentrate the 
land in large holdings, and to inflict upon 
Cuba all the.evils of land monopoly; the 
planters at the top, the laborers at the bot- 
tom; the planters rich, the laborers serfs. 

The ultimate incorporation of Cuba into 
our Union is regarded by all thinking men as 
inevitable. It is better, therefore, that it 
should take place now than later on. Cuba's 
population is small. Let her prosper under 
reciprocity, as she will, she will be the dump- 
ing ground for the refuse labor of the world 
—the Chinese, the Jamaica negroes, the igno- 
rant and degraded peasants of Southern Eu- 
rope—all drawn there by arrangements with 
great planting syndicates, which will own the 
soil and will yield to the labor employed upon 
it simply a scanty subsistence. The danger 
is that when annexation is inevitable, the 
population of Cuba will be vastly more un- 
desirable than it is at present. She is par- 
tially Americanized now, as the result of our 
military administration of many years, and 
of the splendid sanitary, industrial, and 
school systems inaugurated by us. She will 
be less Americanized years hence, for the 
influx of the population to which I have re- 
ferred will drive her further and further from 
American ideals. 

Should she be incorporated into the Union 
now, our immigration laws would apply. 
Small homes could be promoted; her great 
domain, now unoccupied and. uncultivated, 
could be made the field for the small homes 
of industrious Americans; and thus, at the 
end of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, instead 
of having ten or fifteen million of refuse pop- 
ulation, she would be thoroughly American- 
ized by American immigration. 

The climate of Cuba is unsurpassed. It is 
cooler in summer than the mainland of the 
United States. Itisacountry of great beauty, 
surpassing even the Riviera of the Mediter- 
ranean in scenery and salubrity. The posi- 
tion of Cuba rounds out our boundaries, 
making us complete, able to supply all that 
want can suggest or luxury demand. 





The City-States 


By Samuel E. Moffett 











Mr. Moffett is a nephew of Mark Twain, a journalist by 
profession, a keen economist, one of the ablest contem- 
porary editorial writers, and a careful political observer 


OME of us who are not very voung may 

yet live long enough to see something like 
a revival of the ancient and medieval city- 
states in this country. And, like everything 
American, the experiment will be tried ona 
scale never matched in history before. 


‘**Politics”’ used to be the art of governing a 
city—‘‘polis.’’ For some centuries the city 


has been submerged in vast rural states, 
much to the disadvantage of civilization, 
and it is just beginning to emerge. Balti- 
more already contains a majority of the pop- 
ulation of Maryland. A majority of the 
inhabitants of New York State will soon be 
living within the limits of the metropolis. 
In a few years more Chicago will outnumber 
all the rest of Illinois. 

Hitherto all American States have been 
ruled by the farmers. Under the new con- 
ditions the rural portions of some of the 
greatest commonwealths. will become mere 
appendages of certain cities. That will be 
an intolerable situation for the country peo- 
ple, and the result will be that by common 
consent the cities will be cut off and turned 
into States by themselves. 

There is hardly a doubt that every city of 
over a quarter of a million inhabitants would 
be better governed as an independent com- 
munity than as an uncongenial member of a 
partly rural partnership. It could make its 
laws to suit its own conditions then, without 
having to go into “deals” with country poli- 
ticians unrestrained by its public opinion, 
| and it could get better men to serve it when 
| its mayors and aldermen were at the same 
| time governors and members of the Legisla- 
NQ | ture. The city-states of New York, Chicago, 

Philadelphia, Boston, and San Francisco may 
| write some chapters of history worth put- 
ting beside those written by the city-states 
| 





of Athens, Florence, Venice, and Rome. 





Burnett's Vanilla Extract 

The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
Pure and wholesome.— Adv. 

Many Foods 

offered for new-born infants do not and cannot contain 
the valuabie elements of milk required for the proper 
nourishment of the child. Borden's Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is superior to other artificial foods and its 
prevents sickly, weak and rickety children.—Adr. 


is the best. 
nett’s. It is for your food. 
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Darning 

Holeproof Sox 
are sold under a 
steel-clad guaran- 
tee against holes for six 
mont The sox and 
the guarantee are both good. 


Holeproof Sox NQ 


are made in the following fast colors: 
Black,Tan (light and dark), Pearl, Navy Blue, 
and Black legs with White feet. Sizes 9 to 12, 
Holeproof Sox are made in two grades: 
(1) Merino (medium or heavy). Sold only 


in lots of 4 pairs for $2.00. A six months, 


guarantee ticket with each pair. (2) Cotton, 
Sold only in lots of six pairs for $1.50. A 
six months, guarantee ticket with each 
pair. We pay shipping charges. 
An interesting booklet about Hole. 
Sox sent 
on request, 
Address 
Dept. B, 
HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY CO, 


Milwaukee 
Wiscon- 








iui as sure 

You can provide for your 
wife and children after you are 
gone, as well as when you are 
living. 
Write for booklet, ‘*The How 
and the Why,” that tells the 
best way to do it. 

We insure by mail 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut vine pets atid 

















WE GUARANTEE to teach our course in Short- 
hand complete in 30 days’ study of 5 hours each, 
No ogg lines ; no position; no shading, dots, nor 
dashes. No long list of word-signs to confuse. Easy, simple, speedy, 
ractical. Students in high-grade positions. Employers pleased. 
Lawyers, doctors, literary folk, club women, can now acquire Short- 
hand with ease for use in their callings. No need to spend months, as 
with old systems. ‘*Boyd’s SylHabic System,” 20th century wonder, 
is the best. Write to-day for testimonials, booklets, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(Incorporated) 16 National Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Want the Earth ? 


For twenty-five cents we will mail you, 
for one year, a monthly illustrated publi- 
cation of sixteen pages devoted to the in- 
dustries, climate, life and present oppor- 
tunities of the Great Southwest. Sample 
copy mailed on request. You'll want it 
when you see it. Address, THE EARTH, 
1130 Railway Exchange, Chizago. 

















Greatest 
Campaign Novelty 


The new Gold § 
Rough Rider Autom: e- 
tallic Pin, showing * ‘Teddy’ r 
in Rough Rider costume on 






ndard 


bucking broncho; works au 
tomatically. Handsome and 
neat. Lots of fun. Price 10 


cents. ee ore: Co. 
Dept. G, Bijou Bldg 
Bittsb burg, Pa. 








YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


SELLING 
The Stillwell Incandescent Gas Burner 


Most perfect artificial light for stores, offices, homes, 

hotels, churches and every place where a powerful, 

brilliant, white and economical light is required. 

Every burner sold sells many more. We want an active 

man in every gas town, It’s a bonanza, Write i 
= STILLWELL LIGHT CO., In 

323-325 S. Lawrence Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














ENGRAVED 
WEDDING- 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50 
Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest quality in paper and 
work and latest styles of engraving. Write for samples and details 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 1107 MAIN, RICHMOND, VA. 
show you how toearn $3 a day 


$3 a ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business nae remember we guarantee that you can 
earn $3 for ry dav’s work. Write at once. 














Send us your address and we will 


| ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 





Corns A-CORN SALVE 
saves cutting (risk- 

ing blood-poisoning) and growing. 

Takes corns out by the roots. Safe, 

sure, quick. 15¢ at your druggists 

or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 








CANFIELD COASTER! BRAKE 
for Bicycles. Only brake that can be attached 
to an ordinary bicycle hub. Made in all sizes. 
————— Address CANFIELD BRAKE CoO., 
CORNING, N.Y. Delivered Free $3.00 
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About Your Collars 


Style is the important thing to you. It is 
to us. Though it costs money to originate 
style and put it into collars, and though 
it means an expensive exactness thro’ a 
mostly-hand-process to keep it there, we 
consider it worth while. 


The new wing shown above has that distinctive 
style, and, if you care about value as well, is four 
ply of carefully selected materials, with gutter 
seams to prevent raw edges,—one of the little 


things that adds to the life of a collar. 


They cost us more to make 
They cost you less to wear 
Write for our new booklet, ‘Better Collars,” 
illustrating all the newest styles. Ask your 
furnisher to show you the shapes you like 
and insist on having Corliss-Coon Collars, for 
they arg better. If he will not supply you 

we will by mail. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 
Dept. R, TROY, N. Y. 














Why Go to “COLLEGE” to Learn 


BOOK-KEEPING 


When I Will Make a 
First-Class Book-Keeper of You 


AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks for $3 or RETURN 

MONEY! Fair enough? | find POSITIONS, too, everywhere, 

. Have placed THOUSANDS. Perhaps can place YOU, 

too. 7,659 testimonials received from a SAVE THIS 

AND WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, 
Room 222, 1215 Broadway, New York. 














LEARN TAXIDERMY BY MAIL 

We can jteach you to mount Birds, Ani- 
mals, etc., true to life. The most fascinating 
of arts. Very profitable. Easily and quick- 
ly learned by Men, Women and Hoys. 
Indispensable to the sportsman and natural- 
ist. Home and office may be beautifully 
adorned, and your spare time turned to Cash. 
Thousands of successful students, highest 
references, best methods, reasonable tuition. 
New illustrated catalog now ready. It’s 
FREE. Ask today. The N. W. School of 
Taxidermy, Inc., Suite 5, Com. Nat'l 
We mount specimens Right at Right Prices. 


HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of good 
stories which might easily be made 
salable, make up the great mass of 
“rejected manuscripts.”” Our School 
of Journalism, in charge of success- 
ful authors, criticises, corrects and 
revises, as well as teaches how to 
write. Write for booklet. 


NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
83-51 2d Nat’! Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C. 






















Or Fee Returned 


Free opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampie Copy Fre. 
‘EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 

















LOCK, with 
Leather 
Trunk-strap 
(7 ft.) $1.00; 
(8 ft.) $1.25; 


Best and Only 
STRAP-LOCKS 


worth having—the (sft heavy} 
. he 

my Wes $1.50; (8 to 
(Yale Principle) 10 ft. double) $2.50. : 

Nickeled Bronze LOCK, with Telescope, Suit 
50c Each Case or Mail-bag strap,or with 
ac chain, 75c. By mail, prepaid 

LYNCH MFG. CO., MADISON, WIS., U.S.A. 








Big Clearing Sale 
: TYPEW ITE § Fifty cents on the 
? Ri R dollar. Over one 
& thousand machines. Our own new machines 
at standard prices on Easy Payments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. We re- 
build and sell them. Less than half original 
cost. Supplies at half price. Agents wanted. 
Send for free catalog. FAY-SHOLE 
CO., 192 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught quickly. Can’t fill demand for operators. Established 1874, 

endorsed by officials Western Union Telegraph Co. Total cost: 

Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), board and rooin, 6 mos. 
his can be reduced. Catalog free. 


course, $87. 
DODGE’S. INSTITUTE VALPARAISO, IND. 
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THE DEMIGODS OF MARS 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


HERE is no use in denying the fact that 
the measure of human interest in a for- 
eign planet depends upon the probability 

or ceo f that the planet in question is 
an inhabited world. Astronomers absorbed 
in technical work may decry speculation of 
this kind as muchas they like, but the intelli- 
gent public will continue to ask: ‘“‘Are there 
people up there, or are there not?’ And if 
the time should ever come when it can be 
stated, definitely and conclusively, that there 
is no possibility of life on other planets, there 
will not remain one reader in a thousand who 
will pay the slightest attention to anything 
else that may be said about them. 

Fortunately there is little likelihood that 
the planet Mars will in this manner cease to 
be an object of general interest. On the con- 
trary, every new study of his remarkable disk 
furnishes fresh material for speculation con- 
cerning the life and doings of his alleged in- 
habitants; and the latest observations of 
Percival Lowell, who has made himself the 
special student of Mars before all others, 
afford us a glimpse of the possibilities of that 
stranze planet as fascinating as a dip into the 
‘“‘Arabian Nights,’’ or the stories of Theseus 
and Hercules. 

That such inhabitants actually exist is, of 
course, simply an inference from suggestive 
appearances. But these appearances are so 
extraordinary that no thoughtful observer 
can very well help trying to interpret their 
meaning, and it must be confessed that the 
interpretation which pronounces them to be 
correlatives of intelligent life is at least as 
good as any. 


The Martians are Wonderful Creatures 


It has generally been assumed, for a variety 
of reasons, that the Martians greatly excel 
us in their mastery over physical nature as 
well as in their bodily stature and intellec- 
tual experience, but the new picture of their 
achievements which Mr. Lowell presents in 
outline in a bulletin from his Arizona observ- 
atory shows them as virtual demigods, whose 
labors throw those of Hercules entirely into 
the shade. 

Their task, it seems, has been and is to 
preserve the life of a planet. There is no 
room for petty politics on Mars. There can 
not even be any international complications. 
War is unimaginable on the surface of the 
planet to which we have given the name of 
the god of war, because all the races and na- 
tions that may dwell upon it must be blended 
into acommon brotherhood by the one uni- 
versal purpose of maintaining their world in 
a state of habitability. From that purpose 
there can be no flinching. Every power of 
mind and body must be bent to serve it. If 
a message could reach us from Mars it would 
surely be acry of despair. From the cradle 
to the grave the inhabitant of Mars lives al- 
ways under the shadow of an impending 
catastrophe which threatens the extinction of 
all life upon his globe. While we can look 
serenely forward to the ending of our world 
some millions of years in the future, on Mars 
they see planetary death knocking at their 
doors and must keep him out as long as they 
can. And the manner in which they are hold- 
ing him back must awaken our liveliest ad- 
miration. 


The Canals Accounted For 


All these things seem fairly inferable from 
Mr. Lowell’s studies. The clew to the whole 
situation is the scarcity of water. The notion 
prevalent a few years ago that there are 
oceans on Mars has been abandoned. Ap- 
parently there are not even lakes, unless of 
slight extent and of artificial origin. There 
are no natural streams or rivers. All the 
available moisture by which vegetation can 
be stimulated is locked up during half the 
Martian year, which is 687 days in length, in 
the polar snows. When those snows begin to 
melt—a phenomenon easily observed with the 
telescope—the ‘‘canals’? make their appear- 
ance. The first canals are seen at the edges 
of the disappearing snow-cap, high up in 
polar latitudes. Then, as the melting con- 
tinues, the canals increase in number, darken, 
broaden, and extend downward over the disk, 
until finally they reach, and even pass, the 
equator. The observed sequence of the 
phenomena exactly fits the hypothesis that 
the camals, hundreds in number, are brought 
into existence, or into visibility, as a result 
of the melting of the polar snow. 

But now we come to a most important 
point. The canals are not to be regarded as 
water, but rather as a product of water. 
They are, says Mr. Lowell, probably lines of 
vegetation, quickened into growth by the 
water from the melted snow-caps. A little 
thinking about this brings out a very singular 
conclusion. Zhe annual awakening of vege- 
table life on ‘Mars takes a course precisely oppo- 
site to that followed on the earth. With us, on 
a world abundantly supplied with water, the 
march of life in the springtime is from the 
equator toward the poles; on Mars, where 
there is practically no water except that 
which winter has locked up at the poles, the 
direction of this vivifying procession is re- 
versed, and vegetation springing up first near 
the polar circles advances down across the 
middle latitudes to the equator, and even 
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Rifles For All Kinds Of Hunting, 
The longer you use a Winchester the better satisfied you will be that it is 
Winchester rifles are designed to handle all desirable types of cartridges 
of tastes. If you want satisfactory results, always use Winchester guns for 


all your shooting and Winchester make of ammunition for all your guns. 
See our Exhibits in Manufactures and Fish and Game Buildings at St. Louis. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





of hunting rifle on the market to-day. 


kinds of shooting and a wide diversity 























7:56 Profit 


100 of Our Salesmen 
in AUGUST, 1904 


Their names and addresses will be furnished on request if 
desired. Our new method assures a hearing in every instance 
and accomplishes this result. 

Write today for Exclusive Territory and Details, 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Dept. 2 












Our specialties 
are sold by our 
salesmen 
ONLY 


NO MORE SCALDED HANDS 
WOMEN: Write today for special proposition, 





ECZEMA 


sufferers, read what 


ydrozone 


and GLYCOZONE have done fora 
celebrated journalist in one week. 
Prof. Charles Marchand, 

Dear Sir: One week’s treatment with your Hydrozone 
and Glycozone not only relieved but absolutely rooted out a 
condition ofeczema that has worried and perplexed me for the 
pastten years. Yours verytruly, 

Joseph Howard, Jr., 150 Nassau St., N. ¥ 

Free trial bottles of Hydrozone and Glyco- 
zone sent on receipt of 35c. to pay expressage. 
These preparations are harmless, yet powerful 

ermicides, used by leading physicians. Sold 

by best druggists. 


59 H Prince St., New York. 
Send for booklet how to prevent and cure disease. 
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tyle, design, power and speed. Vertical, double 
cylinder engine. Slide gear, transmission. Four 
speeds on one lever. Automatic lubrication. 
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These Beautiful Diamonds 
are pure white and abso- 
lutely flawless, full 34-Carat 


and set in 14-K 
gold, your 7.50 
choice of set- e 


ting, only... 


Sold on Credit 


$9.75 cash and 
$5.00 per month 


We have just received a large number of these 
choice stones direct from our cutters in Europe. 
They were secured before recent advance in price 
and we give you the benefit. 

Save the dealers profit by purchasiu.g your dia- 
monds and jewelry from importers. We carry a 
full line of diamonds, brooc’”%. watches and other 
jewelry and sell on the same. ‘eral terms: a small 
cash payment, balance monthly. 

The special diamond offered above will be sent to 
your express station for examination at our expense. 
Order to-day giving three references. 

THE MARQUARDT & SCOTT CO. 
Diamond Merchants and Watch Jobbers 
1302 CHAMPLAIN BLDG. 

State and Madison Sts. CHICAGO 
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shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit, Send for our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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PURE HAYANA 
07 £79 &-) 


Don’t bother sending cash. Write to us on your Business Letter Head and 
we will send you a box of 50 Resagos Havana Cigars 


We believe every smoker would smoke La Reclama Resagos we sell for $4 per 100 if they knew the wonderful value we offer. This is 
your chance to get acquainted. We will send you a box of 50, express prepaid. After smoking several (free), if not exactly 
suited to your taste réturn balance, expressage ‘‘collect.”” If you like them the box will cost you #2. We have built up the largest 
Havana Cigar trade in the country. We cater to fastidious tastes, selling direct to individual smokers and high-grade c lubs only, 

genuine Havana goods at prices lower than charged for ordinary cigars. Our booklet shows other grades to $15. 
Send us your business letter head or business card, stating color or strength desired, 
and a box of 50 will be oe to you at once. - 
Mr. Georce Ricnarps, Security Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y ‘The finest thing I ever saw for the money. 
« HAS. A. BatEs, Indi: ans alta: Says 
“The best cigar for the money I ever stnvked. Enclosed find $4.00 for anc other hundred.” 


aoe LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, 33207 Yencciy 
52 ee ESTABLISHED “¥ 
nion Exch, Bank, Fifth Ave., New York; , 
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We Want Agents Military 
for the U iver 


Academy 


(On Lake Maxinkuckece) 


Boys at Culver Military Academy live a 
life that makes them strong and manly. The 
body and the morals have “equal cultivation 
with the mind. The military equipment is 
second only to that of West Point and the 
part it takes in the boy’s training is of incal- 
culable value both in the school and the after 
in cities and towns where we are not at present life. Bovs are prepared for college or for 
represented. An agency for this progressive business iife. 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with it.a If you have a boy to send to school, 
dignified and profitable position for high class write for our catalogue before making a 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success and decision, Address 
extend their field as their development warrants. CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY, Culver, Ind. 
We seek to make it worth while for good men 
to remain with us permanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor 
objectionable. The Oliver agency can be car- 
ried on in connection with other business in 
some localities. 

If you are the kind of man we are seeking, 

~ we will enter in- 
to details by cor- 
respondence on 
receipt of your 
inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Co. 
149 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Il1.,U.S.A. 
Foreign Office : 


75 Queen Victoria St. 
London, England. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 























The 


International 
Rochester 
Card: 


Recorder 














A reliable means of recording the time of employees has become an absolute ne- 
cessity in all lines of business. Manufacturers are realizing more and more the great 
be nefits to be derived from knowing what it costs to make their goods. The old style 
pencil record will answer perhaps if you do not care for accuracy or reliability. The 
day however has passed when you should guess at the cost of manufacturing. The 
Rochester Card Time Recorder is the only automatic machine that can do this accu- 
rately with no guess work. There are over nine thousand of them in use. 

Let us demonstrate how simple it is to establish a perfect system of time and cost 

keeping. Write us for catalogue and further information. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 




















MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make 
Stereopticons MONEY nn BA 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men 
With small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
instructions at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Fieldis 
Large comprising 
the regular thea- 
ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 

and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment Sup- 
ply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free 
baICAGs PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, 
Dept. 156. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WORN IN YOUR SHOES 
Brings Relief to sorely-tried foot muscles; cures 
Bunions, Cramp of the Toes, Weak and Sprained 
Ankles. Give your feet a chance. 

Send for booklet. 
RESTU MFG. CO. 
52 State Street Sharon, Pa. 
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| beyond the equator with the other hemi- 
sphere. 

But how is all this brought about—what 
causes the water to flow from the poles 
toward the equator? Here is where the cun- 
ning and all-powerful hands of the demigods 
of Marsappear. Gravitation will not account 
for.the transfer of the water—at least not for 
any great distance. As far as we can see, 
some intelligence above the ordinary forces 
of nature must interfere in the phenomenon. 
In a word, the lines of vegetation called canals 
must be of artificial origin. The real canals, 

the irrigating ditches, which are the active 
agents in distributing the water and forcing 
it away from the poles, must be concealed in 
the larger visible lines which are thousands 
of miles in length and average perhaps a hun- 
dred miles in width. Along those lines, and 
within their borders, life is maintained. All 
around them the face of the planet is a desert! 

There is one circumstance which distinctly 
favors the supposititious engineers of Mars 
—the planet is extraordinarily flat. There is 
little of any indication of the existence of 
mountains or even of hills upon it. Still, 
however, the problem of conveying enormous 
quantities of water from the polar circles to 
the equator is one that would seem too great 
for any beings less than demigods to solve. 
They must create a gigantic head of water. 
They must have pumping apparatus of unim- 
aginable power and magnitude. They must 
raise the water again and again, and send it 
forward from one artificial level to another 
until the whole thirsty planet is satisfied. 

‘“Impossible!’? do you say? Well, perhaps 
so, and perhaps not so. In fighting for their 
lives men do wonders; and if it is the life of 
a whole world that is at stake who shall set a 
limit to the achievements of intellect? 
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Why Curfew Did Not Ring 


By MAURICE SMILEY 


J TOLD her of the maid who clung 
To the tongue of the village bell ; 
Of the curfew that was never rung, 
And the lover loved so well. 


And curfew was not rung that night, 
And the reason I shall tell— 

She held her tongue while I, you see, 
Held on to the village belle. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 


Tales of How John D. Rockefeller 
Accumulated Some of His Money 


The preceding stortes—‘Mr. Rockefeller Buys 
a Horse,” and “Mr. Rockefeller Loses a Golf- 
Ball” —were published in Collier's for May 21 


Mr. Rockefelier Entertains 


OME little distance from the city of 
S Cleveland, which is practically the head- 
quarters of the Rockefeller family, is a 
large hospital, one of Mr. Rockefeller’s pet 
charities. He founded the institution, con- 
tributes largely to its maintenance, and by 
way of recreation personally audits all its ac- 
counts. Incidentally it may be said that he 
does this with a thoroughness which is most 
exemplary, although the result is anything 
but restful to the directors. Not the minutest 
detail of the hospital expenses escapes his 
vigilant eye. As a part of the institution, 
Mr. Rockefeller is also interested in the wel- 
fare of the nurses, and as an occasional re- 
laxation they are invited for a day's outing 
to their patron's beautiful estate in the sub- 
urbs of Cleveland. The distance between the 
hospital and Mr. Rockefeller’s place is not 
great, but between trolley and carriage the 
route is circuitous and altogether a matter 
of two hours’ journey. The party of nurses 
from whom tk.s story leaked out left the 
hospital at nine and arrived at their destina- 
tion about eleven. Mr. Rockefeller met them 
with the beaming cordiality of the person 
who aims to please and is serenely confident 
of the result. After the long ride through 
the cool bracing aira bite would have been 
welcome, but nothing was offered. Instead, 
their host immediately proposed a person- 
ally conducted tour of the really beautiful 
grounds, which are his pride, as well as his 
genuine pleasure, apparently the one esthetic 
touch in his whole life. Now, the Rocke- 
feller estate is extensive, six hundred acres 
in all up hill and down dale. Furthermore, 
young women who go into the nursing pro- 
fession are not usually of the paper-shelled 
variety. Hence it is not surprising that long 
before their host, aged, and of sedentary 
habits, had wearied in his well doing, these 
lusty young women, with famine gnawing in 
their midsts, had lost every vestige of inter- 
est in scenery, or the charms of nature, or 
the development of the Rockefeller estate, 
and simply settled themselves despairingly 
to following their leader, and repressing the 














FOR 27 YEARS 19) 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


Cancer 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution 
in the world where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently cured. Describe your case and 
we wil! give an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


1877 Learn to Illustrate 


A sketch will often tell more than a 
half hour's talk. e teach thor- 
oughly by mail. Prospectus giving 
opinions of pupils holding salaried 
positions, with examples of their 
work, free. 

THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 

F. HOLME, FOUNDER 


Office 821, 26 Van Buren St., Chicago 


























desire to cry aloud for food. Finally, like 
the sound of the bagpipes at Lucknow came 
the cheering announcement from the host: 

‘*Well, perhaps we had better go to the 
summer house now, where I have ordered a 
little refreshment to be served.’ 

It was then nearing two o'clock. ‘Summer 
House? Refreshment?’ whispered an irre- 
pressible young woman. ‘These words sound 
trivial and fragile and frivolous in my ears, 
compared with the serious intensity of the 
a ppetite which is raging below. If relief is 
long a-coming, I feel from the cloud passing 
over my mind that I shall shriek aloud and 
| tell our noble benefactor that the time has 
passed when coffee and sandwiches could 
| even reach the skirmish lines of my hunger. 
| Nothing less able-bodied than salt pork and 
| potatoes has any chance of getting there.” 
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GUNS 


We are going to sacrifice ten thousand guns this 
fall at prices never offered before. Good Breech 
Loaders $4.00. Our Special Double-Barrel $10.00 gun 
equal to others costing $30.00. Send 2c. stamp for 
complete catalogue. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS C0., 314 Broadway, New York 

















Save Your Papers 


WEEKLY BINDER 


COLLIER’S 


Fitted with patent clasps. Will hold 
fifty-two numbers of the paper. 


Price $1.25. Address Cottier’s WEEKLY, 
416 West 13TH STREET, NEw York City 











ASTHMA CURED AT HOME. 


Information free. Ad- 
dress Frontier Asthma Co., Dept. B, Buffalo. N.Y. 

















WHAT’S THE USE 
To Keep a ‘‘Coffee Complexion” 

A lady says: ‘ Postum has helped my 
complexion so much that my friends say 
I am growing young again. My com- 
plexion used to be coffee colored, muddy 
and yellow but it is now clear and rosy as 
when: I was a girl. I was induced to try 
Postum by a friend who had suffered just 
as I had suffered from terrible indi- 
gestion, palpitation of the heart and sink- 
ing spells. 

‘After I had used Postum a week I 
was so much better that I was afraid it 
would not last. But now two years have 
passed and I am a weil woman. I owe 
it all to leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum in its place. 

‘‘T had drank coffee all my life. I sus- 
pected that it was the cause of my 
trouble, but it was not until I actually 
quit coffee and started to try Postum that 
I became certain; then all my troubles 
ceased and I am now well and strong 
again.’’ Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville.” 
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SHOE 


The man with critical taste, 
looking for quality foot-wear, for 
a shoe that retains its shape and 
gives perfect comfort, will find 
complete satisfaction in the 
Florsheim. 

Most Florsheim styles sell 
for $5.00 and give the same per- 
fect fit and comfort and have the 
same style that our $12 and $15 
shoes possessed twelve years 
ago when we made special foot- 
form lasts for each customer. 
Each pair—bench-made, the same 
carefully selected damp-proof 
leather used, but making many 
pairs over each of our 200 
specially designed foot-form lasts 
we can offer the same satisfying 
shoe at $5.00. 


REE—Write for our booklet, ‘The Flor- 
sheim Way of Foot Fitting.’ Facts that will 
interest every shoe wearer. If you can- 
not get the Florsheim at your dealer's, send 
us his name and we will make a pair spec- 
ially for you. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S.A. @ 
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NEW UNDERWEAR IDEA 


People May Now Wear Dollar Garments for 
Fifty Cents 


The readiness of the people of the United 
States to welcome a new idea has found fresh 
illustration in the reception accorded the new 
style of underwear which is having such an 
unusual sale. It is called Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece Underwear, 

This underwear has the peculiarity that its 
name implies, combining an elastic rib on one 
side with a soft fleece on the other. The fleece 
absorbs the heat, while the rib, yielding to 
every motion, allows it to escape slowly, thus 
affording protection against chills and colds. 

The laundry test has never failed to prove 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece a durable and 
unshrinking fabric. 

The women’s garments are tastefully made, 
of full length and close-fitting. The men’s 
garments are equal in every respect to the 
women’s. Both are fifty cents a garment. 


he children’s 
yetA Ss Tr garments — pants, 


vests and union 
suits — are models 
of sense. All sizes 
are twenty - five 
cents the separate 
garment, fifty 
cents the union 
suit. 

The trademark, 
Vellastie Utica 
Ribbed Fleece, is 
sewed on every 
garment. 





Made under Fabric 
Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 
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NOVELTY KNIVES.~« 


Roosevelt & Fairbanks and Parker & Davis Pictures, 
also your name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., underneath 
handles, Style 118 (like cut) 34g in. long, 2 blades, finely 
tempered razor steel, $1.00. Cat. shows many styles. 

Send 2c stamp for great Special Offer to Agents. Big 
profits—good commission paid. Exclusive terrivory. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 

















\ Farm Live Stock 


Its care and management. Pic- 
tures of all the breeds. Reports 
of fairs, horse shows and meet- 
ings, by best writers, published 
weekly in The Breeder's Ga- 
/ zette, Chicago, Ill. $2 a year. 
Sample copy free if you men- 
tion this paper. Liberal terms 
to subscription agents. 
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Including rubber ball 
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Great Sport, Harmless, Powerful, 
shoots rubber balls. Guaranteed 

88 represented or money refunded. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue ie. 


EN. CORNEAU & CO., Dept. MS, 89 River St., Chicago 


Be Your Own Boss ! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. H 
C. W. Krvecer Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The girls were buoyed up in the walk to 
the summer house by anticipations of speedy 
relief. When they reached it, however, a 
view of the preparations confirmed their 
worst fears as to the slightness of the im- 
pending repast. 

“It’s only to be a tea and sandwich affair 
after all,” whispered the irrepressible one 
again, almost tearfully. ‘Surely Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s wits must be wool-gathering. He 
knows as well as we do that we have had 
nothing to eat for six hours, and that after 
we get back to that red-taped hospital, not 
one mouthful of food can we procure for love 
or money till half-past six to-night. Talk 
about asking for bread and getting a stone! 
And after he has brought us out so far and 
made us trot so quick, too. To play us such 
a trick as tea and sandwiches!’’ In the 
meantime alert servants had been moving 
about spreading the festal board, and laying 
the feast, which, as it finally unfolded itself 
to the visions of these horrified and famished 
nurses, they discovered to consist solely of a 
huge decorated bow] of ice cold lemonade 
and a platter of crackers. 


Mr. Rockefeller Buys a Bible Cover 


URING a European trip Mr. and Mrs. 

Rockefeller spent some time in the city 

of Nuremberg. This prosperous old 
town is thetoy factory of the world, and it 
is consequently not dependent on tourists for 
its bread and sausage, though the inhabitants 
are not above turning an honest penny now 
and again from the purse of the passing 
stranger. Near the hotel where the Rocke- 
fellers stayed was the tiniest of little curio 
shops kept by the quaintest little old woman, 
and in the window of this little shop Mrs. 
Rockefeller had noticed on her way to and 
from the hotel a charming bit of old German 
silver filigree designed for a prayer book or 
Bible cover. On this Bible cover Mrs. Rocke- 
feller at once set her affections, but though 
she was on pleasure bent she had a frugal 
mind, and she therefore decided to intrust to 
the superior financiering of her lord and mas- 
ter the task of procuring that prize at the 
most reasonable figure possible. It was ac- 
cordingly pointed out to him in the shop win- 
dow, and in due time he presented himself 
before the ancient little proprietor and began 
looking over her wares. After looking at 
other things, he picked up the filigree Bible 
cover and said indifferently: ‘‘How much do 
you want for this?” 

He was told that the price was twenty-two 
marks, a matter of about five dollars and a 
half, American money, though in America the 
little case could not have been purchased for 
five times the sum named. Mr. Rockefeller 
looked it over disparagingly for a few mo- 
ments, and putting it down said: ‘'l’ll give 
you eighteen marks for it.” 

The little old lady looked at him with 
grave and reproachful dignity and said: ‘I 
have but one price, sir, and the value of the 
silver case is twenty-two marks.” 

Mr. Rockefeller discussed the matter at 
great length, but the little woman stolidly 
held on to her original line of argument, and 
finally Mr. Rockefeller went out of the shop 
leaving the silver case behind him. Later in 
the afternoon Mr. Rockefeller again made 
his appearance in the little shop. Carefully 
counting out twenty marks he laid them on 
the counter and said: ‘tI am willing to give 
you twenty marks for the silver case I was 
looking at this morning. If you want to sell 
it, this is your last chance, for my wife is pack- 
ing her trunks now, and we are leaving Nu- 
remberg this afternoon.”’ 

And Mrs. Rockefeller had the pleasure of 
slipping a Bible into the delicate silver case 
with the serene consciousness that it had 
been procured at the lowest possible figure. 


Mr. Rockefeller Shaves His Gas Bill 


S a matter of fact, none of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s hard-earned millions are squan- 
dered in driblets by the women of the 

family. The penny is saved and earned with 
amezing assiduity, and the prudence and 
frugality of the family of John D. Rockefeller 
would electrify many a reckless and impecu- 
nious person who gives all he has for what 
he wants, and heaves a sigh of envy when he 
hears of the unlimited wealth of the oil king. 
Some years ago Mr. Rockefeller was travel- 
ing in a private car with a number of the 
Standard Oil magnates, who were spending 
money on a scale in keeping with their means. 
Their come-easy go-easy attitude worried Mr. 
Rockefeller. It annoyed him to see these 
men throwing chips from their big pile back 
into the stream of circulation. He moved 
about restlessly delivering himself of little 
talks on the necessity for economy. 

“Why,” said he, ‘every member of my 
family practices economy, it’s the only way 
to have money, the only way. Do you know 
how my oldest daughter earns her pocket 
money?” 

The men who had been greatly bored now 
became interested. 

“By economy, sir, by the strictest economy, 
she earns every penny of it. Our house at 
Cleveland is very large and we consume a 
great deal of gas. Now, for years we have 
kept our gas bills, so that we know almost to 
a dime just how much gas we burn in May, 
just how much the bills should go down in 
summer, and just how much they should go 
up in the fail. ‘Now,’ I said to my daughter, 
‘all you can save on these bills you shall 
have for your own.’ Every night after gas- 
light, she’s on the watch. If a careless ser- 
vant has turned a burner too high, she sees it, 
and turns it down a bit. If a member of the 
family leaves a room without turning out the 
gas, she’s right there to attend toit. Always 
on the watch, eternal vigilance. And you 
would really be surprised,’’ continued Mr. 
Rockefeller with paternal pride, ‘‘thow much 
my daughter saves for herself by looking 
after that one item of expense.” 
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Half Price 23e"now 


A knowledge of Shakespeare’s plays is essential 
to the well informed man or woman, but the ordi- 
nary edition is so defective in notes and glossaries 
that reading the plays becomes a difficult task instead 
of an enjoyable entertainment. 

The New International Edition makes Shakespeare's 
plays pleasant reading. It has been edited and produced 
with that end in view. It contains copious notes, Comments 
and Glossaries explaining every difficult passage and obsolete 
word. For the purpose of acquiring a real and _ practical 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s works this edition is far superior 
to all others. 
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The New International Edition 


is based on three centuries of searching criticism. It indicates the high-water 
mark of Shakespearian scholarship. All recognized authorities are represented 
in the notes and explanatory matter, among them being Dyce, Coleridge, 
Dowden, Johnson, Malone, White and Hudson. ‘The sets are in thirteen hand- 
some volumes—size 74 x 54 inches—containing 7,000 pages, attractively bound 
in cloth and half-leather; 400 illustrations—reproductions of quaint wood-cuts 
of Shakespeare’s time, and beautiful color plates. 


No Other Edition Contains: 


Arguments: Preceding each play is an analysis of 
the play called the “argument,” written in an inter- 
esting story-telling way. 

Study Methods: A complete method of study 
on each play, consisting of study questions and sug- 
gestions,—the idea being to furnish a college course 
of Shakespearian study. 

Life of Shakespeare by Dre Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other dis- 

Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the tinguished Shakespearian scholars and critics. This 
general reader and critical notes for the student or life relates all that the world really knows about 
scholar. Shakespeare. 


How to Save Half the Price 


We have just completed a new and limited edition which will be distributed 
exclusively through our Shakespeare Club. The advantages of ordering 
through the Club are that you have the entire set shipped to you for lei- 
surely examination without costing you a cent; you can retain it, if it 
proves to be what you want, at the low Club price, which is about half 
the regular price, and you may pay in easy monthly payments. The 
prices through the Club are $24.00 for the half-leather binding and 
$20.00 for the cloth binding—payable at the rate of $1.00 or $2.00 a 
month. The regular prices of this edition are $44.00 and $36.00. 
You are going to buy a good set of Shakespeare some day. y 
Why not buy the best edition NOW, when you can get it at Py ; 
naif’ price and on easy payments. Wy /, 


Those who apply promptly will receive absolutely free of charge 
three valuable premiums. One is an attractive portfo.io of pictures y 
ready for framing, entitled “Literature in Art.’’ It is a series of & 


reproductions by the duogravure color process of great paintings of scenes from cele- _ 
brated books. There are sixteen pictures, each 11x15 inches in size. Among the x 
subjects are scenes from Shakespeare, Dickens’ Novels, Dumas’ Novels, Tenny- 
son's Poems, etc. Every picture is a splendid work of art, full of grace and 
beauty. This portfolio alone sells for $8.00. In addition to the Portfolio, we 

send the Topical Index and Plan of Study described above. The last two 
Premiuins cannot be purchased separate from the set for less than $6.00, ’ 


THE UNI VERSITY SOCIE TY gg TT OEE IE: <ccccreasavece ee 
In ordering cloth change $24 to $20. If you desireto 
pay only $1 per month alter coupon accordingly. 


Topical Index: By means of which the reader 
can find any desired passage in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments on the plays and characters 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearian 
scholars. 

Glossaries following each Play, so that you do 
not have to turn to a separate volume to find the 
meaning of every obscure word. 4 
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Society 
New York 


Please send me on 
approval, express pre 
paid, aset of the New In- 
ternational Shakespeare in 
half-leather. If satisfactory 
I agree to pay $1 within 5 
days and $2 per month there- 
after until $24 has been paid.: if 
not satisfactory l agree to return the 
set within 5 days at your expense. 





78 Fifth Avenue, New York 








DUSTLESS COMFORT 


The dustiest road made delightful. 

Absolute cleanliness and perfect 
freedom from dust, even when travel 
ing at high speed, is positively assured 
with the 


BROWN 
Dust Deflector 


Simple, practical and thoroughly ef- 


fective. 

Readily attached to any car—ip no 
way detracts from its beauty or inter- 
feres with the door. 

Heartily endorsed by prominent auto- 
mobilists. Sizes and shapes of all 
leading makes carried in stock. 

Sent on approval to respon- 
sible people. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 
W. H. BROWN 
124 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

















eS Pocket Maps 
rw Road Guide 


Cents : 
in These maps are beautifully printed in 


Stamps colors and show on a large scale the 
streams, lakes, highways, trolley lines 
and railroads in New York, New 

Jersey and Pennsylvania, reached by the 
Lackawanna Railroad and its connections. 
Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 
Fishermen and Travelers 
A good map is a silent courier of out-door enjoyment. Each of the 


maps in this edition is 17x 28 inches. They are neatly bound in 
one cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 


General Passenger Agent 
‘Se WwW. LEE, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 
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Skirts of Exclusive Design, = $ 4to $15 _ the triple scheme of a and vray in Our bh wee 
i the very next paragraph, he will refer to Pieper yt 
Fall and Winter Jackets, ‘ $10 to $25 these same sande aie who habitually Worsteds =". fin- 
Long Coats, «Tourist Models,” $12 to $25 | | “sat up late” over their wine. But the real | | Shed earment possessing 
Rain Coats, Visiting Costumes, etc. | weakness, not only of Mr. Bacheller’s story, and fineness of texture. 
but of the type that it stands for, lies less in | eee ante en et Or two and three fold 
| We Prepay Express Charges on any ont you pur- its minor details than in the distorted view it twists, and in durability and color holding qual- 
| chase from us, to any part of the United States gives of the relative importance, from the | J ities our garments are superior to any offered at 
| ancient Roman standpoint, of all that was oe emg esr Our yirioes 70 gio eeeee 












































| NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COo., 1 17 and 119 West 23d St., New York City na 4 . “a : : In order to establish customers throughout the United States we are 
| Mail Orders Onl Established 16 Years No A a nts ¢ or Eve “anc. che s | r HERE are certain comparisons in literature giving on the first order received from any one person a handsome 
| < A “ pont hs ee ets, Lid ne tink t which are so obvious that it is difficult to suit case, which we use to ship the suit or ‘overcoat. The suit case 
ces > akiny 1 ~ j that goes with each order is most presentable, and would cost in 

9 ene ch from sre aking tl ise A case in point your local store from $3 to $5. A trial is all we ask. You run 

1S I hillip Verrill Mighels s story of the min- no risk in ordering from us, as we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. 


ing camp, ‘‘Bruvver Jim’s Baby”’ (Harper & We do not ask you to pay for the goods before seeing them. We 


l . ays ge EERE Ag a ilo sep nie send them by Express C. 0. D., with the privilege of examination 
| H E Brothers), which ney itably recalls ‘The Luck at Express Office, and if the suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish 
of Roaring Camp.’’ Beside the unexpurgated | for fit, you need not accept it; it will be returned to us at our ex- 

> Zz nse. The suit shown in'the picture is our No. 217, and is a sen- 

SS frankness of Bret Harte, Mr. Mighels’s por re iealite wale Go taal eentllin: “he erie Seg e001 


























sible, 
S traiture of the Western miner is largely like | [ entirely new, out of the ordinary and very stylish. Samples of 
Ne salt which has lost its savor; nevertheless he cloth that make up nicely in this atyle are shown in our new 
: ; ¥ h co ! ; q c 
| tells a pleasant little story, full of genuine cata pte, site canteen Sates ae ‘samples varying in poy 
humor and pathos. The ‘‘Bruvver Jim”’ of Samples of Cloth Free 
| the titie is a bluff, shiftless, kindhearted old will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us. 
| miner, whose regeneration is slowly effected Ramee " e pare tf) agents, no tan qrasepin ane mga 
’ > ‘ raj , > - i 3 with any other clothing concern. ur business has been estab- 
by the small waif whom he finds in the sage- | J iisnea ao years. Write today for samples. Address 
| brush, where the Indian kidnappers had MEYER LIVINGSTON SONS, Dept. 86, South Bend, Ind. 
| abandoned it. The presence of this first and Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 
| oply baby in the camp gradually spreads a 
| beneficent influence over the whole commu- 





nity, although the earliest efforts at reform 


are distinctly crude. At the baby’s christen- 
ing, for instance, a religious service of some 
sort seems in order. But the nearest ap- ON 
proach to a hymn that any of the miners 


know is ‘Darling, lam Growing Old,”’ which 
is forthwith sung with an earnestness that 
makes up for any lack of piety in the words 
themselves. Some people have commented 
| upon the title of this book as being foolish 
and inadequate; but this was before they 
read the book. After you know the story, it 
is the one and only title that would satisfy 
you. The little waif is a child of few words, 
and ‘‘Bruvver Jim” is his earliest utterance. 
And as the story progresses, you find that 
the phrase means to the baby not merely the 
bluff old miner, who rescues him—it is a 
phrase which he uses in many different 
| senses, but always as a verbal symbol of the 
unuttered, often unutterable, desires of his 
lonely baby heart. Mr. Mighels may lack 
realism, but he has known how to tell a read- 
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; ; ° : Pessimistic Philosophy OVERCOAT (Tailor Made) 
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A STRONG, morbid, h< 1unting sort of book, | ‘e!phia clo et m eet era - push a Fc a = nei 
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t, is Morley Roberts's “Rachel Marr" (L. C. | TRAYMORE TAILORING CO., °52arko, S 


Pine & Co.). ‘It isa story which deals with 
ose SCHOOL QUESTION? 








SINGLE BARREL 
‘SHOT GUN 


‘‘ The high grade single gun’’ 





Simplest “take down” gun made. Top | 
snap; center hammer; rebounding lock. | 
12, 16 and 20 gauges; automatic and non- 
ejector styles. 

Your dealer can supply or we will sell 
to you direct. 

Illustrated Catalog tells about our com- 
plete line,— free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 3, Worcester, Mass. 
MAKERS OF H & R REVOLVERS 


The Quickest Way is the 
Best Way 

No need to touch two keys to make a 

single imprint with the Smith Premier. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all large cities 















E_ WILL send a ladies’ or gent’'s ring set with 
% kt, pure white diamond to any honest person, for 
inspection, express prepaid, Don't hesitate to order at 
once, All we require from you as security is a simple 
conditional sale agreement, as per terms above indicated. 
You may safely send first pe forget in advance, or if you 
prefer we witi forward ring C. O. D. $10.00; balance to be 
paid at ‘the rate of $6.00 per month. WE SELL WATCHES THE 
SAME WAY. Catalozue No. L 151 upon request. 
EEESERT L. JOSEPH & CO.—Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry, 
148 L 151 State Street, CHICAGO. 




































sex problems, with all the startling out- 
spokenness of Continental writers, and in 
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sion which sweeps aside the moral and re- 
ligious standards of the age has but one 
logical goal, and that is death. In the Eng- 
land of to-day, a woman like Rachel Marr is 
an anachronism. She is at heart a pagan, 
with the temperament of a Sappho; a fiery 
Southern nature, whose religion is a ‘‘pas- 
sionate adoration of the flesh.’? —The man she 
loves has been bred in the narrow doctrines 
of Wesleyanisin; flesh, to him, is only ‘‘ac- 
| ceptabie as a burnt offering to the deity.” one ee eee 
ery because a knowledge of good and evil Reduced Rates toor trom Colen . 
came to her too early, before her nature had | $piifornin. Mt ashington ay ‘ce a j 
| awakened, she missed the opportunity to be | 971 Washington Street, Chicago. 





™° Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all start- 
ing running batteries, their 
annoyance and expense. No belt— 
no switch—no batteries. Can be 
attached to any e ne now using 
batteries. Fully nteed ; write 
for descriptive ca 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
22 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 








A GIBSON DRAWING 
FOR 25 CENTS 
Miniatures (5! 7) of Gibson’s 
Famous Collier ‘Diana, ready for 
framing, sent postpaid for 25 cents each 
Colliers 


NEW YORK CITY 












~ BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 
Reduced Prices. Don’t buy until you see 
new 80-pp. Cat. B. MAILED FREE, 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, 
163 E. 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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The Great Prize 


in the August issue of MOTOR was most suc- 
cessful. The ability to name the makes of 
motor-cars is a more popular accomplishment 
tran was anticipated. 

HUNDREDS OF CORRECT ANSWERS 
were received, AND EVERY CORRECT ANSWER 
WON A PRIZE. 

THE PRIZE OFFER IS REPEATED 
in the September issue, Pictures of the leading 
makes of motor-cars will be printed WITHOUT 
NAMES, and the interesting problem will be to 
name them. Valuable prizes given for correct 


solutions. 
Motor, 25 Cents 

At all news-stands or direct from publishers. 
MOTOR is the National Monthly Maga- 
zine of Motoring, covering in its articles 
and illustrations all that the motorist 
wishes to read. Its advertising pages 
are the motorist’s information bureau. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 

For one dollar we will send you MOTOR 

for six months—regular price $3 a year— 

and a copy of the A B C of Motoring, a 

book on the operation, care and manage- 

ment of motor-cars. 
USE THE COUPON BELOW 
MOTOR, 1789 Broadway, New York City. 

Send me MOTOR for 6 months, for which I 
enclose a dollar sent at your risk. According 
to your special offer, send me also a copy of 
A BC of Motoring, free. 
















































ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.., 3 Dearborn Sarcet, Chicago 











To or from the ST. LOUIS FAIR 
A Cool Delightful Spot to REST is the 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


Fifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
The finest Summer and Winter Hote! on the Great Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten minutes ride to 
Chicago's shopping and theater center. Built of stone and 
ressed brick. 450 large outside rooms; 220 private bath rooms. 
las nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda onicivoking lake. Tempt- 
ing table. GEO. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. (formerly Hotel Del 

Monte, Cal.) Send for Handsome New Illustrated Booklet. 


HARDERFOLD HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR ™*"52** 


Is two-fold throughout, affording protection 
against the vicissitudes of our variable climate. 
Over eleven hundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the sanitary excellence 
of the HarpERFoLp system of underclothing. 
Send for Catalogue. 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
160 River Street Troy, N. Y. 


IF YOU SLEEP 


} You should have our book. Mailed free. 
Free We manufacture an unusual and most in- 
teresting line of “American” Metal Couches, 
C h “American” Metal Divans, “American” 

OUCH) sictal Davenports, “American” Metal Fold- 
B K ing Beds, and “American” Metal Couch 


Beds. Also Mattresses and Draperies. 























Ask your dealer to show you the ‘‘American”’ 


AMERICAN COUCH CO., New York 





400 2nd HAND TYPEWRITERS 
less than half price. All good as new. 
No. 2 Smiths, No. 6 Remingtons $48 
All makes, froin $12 up to 860. 
Big factory sale. We Buy, Sell, Rent and “ 
Exchange. Big discounts on supplies. We 
no approval, free examination. Free 
Catalogue and big bargain list. Special 
offer to agents. ROCKWELL-BARNES 
CO., 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


culture is the greatest money 
maker on earth! $10,000 
made on a quarter acre. With 
my method success is certain. 
I started 4 years ago. Have 
sold $6,500 worth. You can do as well. ! tell you how for 5 cents. 


expect a letter from you. Write me today. 


T. H. SUTTON, 560 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 


Save 20 to 25 per cent. by 
buving direct from manu- 
facturer. MADE OF STEEL. 
CHEAP AS WOOD 
: CRRA Ei Special Prices to Churches, 
4] AL DADXDXDSDXDXDX. | TDXIXIXIY Cemeteries and Large Parks. 
ad A XIXDXDXDXDX DX YIN 32 page CATALOG FREE. 
Jas te ktss AAA COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
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happy without transgressing the accepted 
ethics of society. And when she does awaken, 
the man is already bound irrevocably to an- 
other woman; and, although she would now 
sacrifice her hopes in this worid and the next 
to win him back, she knows that she can 
never hold him, because he is an ascetic who 
‘relentlessly builds against nature,” and will 
regard her to the end as a symbol of the 
eternal fire and brimstone. In style, Mr. 
Roberts is a trifle ponderous; his attempt at 
writing rhythmic prose has not been an 
unqualified success. 


By the Author of ** Dodo” 


Ir Mr. E. F. Benson’s method, in his new 
volume, **The Challoners”’ (Lippincott) lacks 
the flippant originality of ‘‘Dodo,”’ and the 
romantic enthusiasm of ‘The Vintage,’’ it 
shows a distinct gain in iiterary workman- 
ship. ‘There is an old-fashioned care and 
finish about the portraiture of average men 
and women, in a quiet little English village, 
which makes you see them with the vividness 
akin to some of George Eliot’s portrayals of 
clerical life. The story itself, however, is not 
conspicuous for originality. It is one more 
of those studies of emancipation from 
parental authority which have been so 
plentiful since the day when Sudermann 
first wrote ‘‘Heimath.’’ Mr. Challoner is a 
conservative English clergyman, all the nar- 
rower for having spent his best years buried 
away from the world, in an isolated little 
hamlet. His ambition for his son is to see 
him preach the same narrow doctrine that he 
himself has preached; his ambition for his 
daughter is to see her married to some de- 
vout believer of his own stamp, who will 
guard her strictly from the polluting influ- 
ence of such a centre of corruption as Lon- 
don. But, to his grief, the*son has no taste 
for scholarship or theology; his heart is 
wrapped up in music, which the father re- 
gards as a temptation of Satan. -And the 
daughter is almost as sore a disappointment, 
since she gives her heart toa man who, worse 
than professing an alien creed, frankly con- 
fesses that he has no creed atall. Mr. Ben- 
son has depicted the elder Mr. Challoner as a 
man of such uncompromising austerity that 
there seems no possible way of effecting a 
family reconciliation under this clash of in- 
terests. At least, the author acknowledges 
his defeat by invoking sudden death as a 
convenient method of solving the problem. 


Good Animal Stories 


IF ALL writers who attempt the Ernest Se- 
ton type of animal story could succeed so ad- 
mirably as Charles G. D. Roberts has done, 
there would be fewer false notions of natural 
history inculcated and fewer indignant pro- 
tests from nature students. Mr. Roberts won 
much cordial and well-merited praise when 
he published ‘'The Kindred of the Wild.” 
He has duplicated its success in ‘*The Watcii- 
ers of the Trail’ (L. C. Page & Co.). This 
new collection covers a wide range of sub- 
jects, from the life story of a dragon fly, the 
“Little Wolf of the Air,’’ to the tragedy of a 
great, black moose, in the story called ‘‘The 
Kill.’’ In his preface Mr. Roberts tells how 
he spent much of his boyhood ‘‘on the fringe 
of the forest,” and, perhaps, this is why some 
of the best stories in the book are those which 
linger on the border-line between savagery 
and civilization. One of these, perhaps the 
best of them all, is ‘‘An Alien of the Wild.” 
It is the life chronicle of a black bull, the off- 
spring of a little red cow who escaped from 
her barn during a conflagration and effec- 
tually lost herself in the Canadian woods. 
While the mother lives, the savage ‘‘watch- 
ers of the trail’ are kept at a respectful dis- 
tance by the mysterious ‘‘tonk-a-tonk”’ of the 
bell that hangs about her neck. But when 
she is gone the black bull’s troubles begin in 
earnest. And, worse than the dangers which 
threaten him on all sides, the unwarranted 
attacks of bear and moose, is his strange, un- 
comprehended sense of loneliness, his longing, 
though he does not know it, for coinpanions 
of his own kind. It is this dumb longing, 
strongest of all in the spring of the year, that 
finally drives him back to the haunts of men; 
but although he is an alien to the wilderness, 
he is equally an alien to human habitations, 
and his advent necessarily hastens his doom. 


The Stenographer and the Boss 


NeitH Boyce, who is best known as au- 
thor of “The Forerunner,” has: gathered to- 
gether a number of her clever short stories 
under the title of “The Folly of Others” 
(Fox, Duffield & Company). They include 
eight little sketches and one fairly long nov- 
elette. They are all marked with the same 
careful workmanship, the same subtle rec- 
ognition of the potent influence exerted by 
the little things of life. But the real inter- 
est in the volume centres in the novelette, 
“A Provident Woman.” It is the story of 
a young stenographer in a big wholesale 
business house, who to her great surprise 
one day receives an offer of marriage from 
the head of the firm. He is a middle-aged 
invalid, with a weak heart and an ample 
fortune—a man whom no young girl could 
deceivé herself into loving. But this par- 
ticular girl has her heart held well in sub- 
jection by a level little brain. Moreover, 
she is utterly weary of her home life, weary 
of the careless ways of a slatternly mother 
and a flighty younger sister, weary especially 
of the array of young clerks whose weekly 
board bills eke out her mother’s slender 
means—and of the eternal beef-stew which 
nightly diffuses its acrid fumes through the 
house. So she stifles the dictates of her 
heart, resolutely puts aside another and 
younger man, who might have taught her 
the meaning of love in a cottage, and instead 
goes open-eyed into a loveless marriage, un- 
deterred by the fact that “the road of life, 
which is the road of duty, seems all a blur 
of grayness before her.” 











Our Grandfathers 


Would Have Enjoyed Reading 


the New Science Lisrary—but they would have considered it an extraordinary 
work of fiction, with its story of electric currents flashing messages through 
space half around the world; of a metal so rare that it costs half a million dollars 
an ounce; of astronomers determining the exact constituents of a star trillions 
of miles distant; of a theory of evolution which carries the origin of. man back 
millions of years to a lower form of life. 3 

They would have found a surprise on every page—yet the NEW SCIENCE 
Liprary is filled with sober facts, which the amazing progress of the last fifty 
years has brought to light. It describes simply, clearly, and accurately the great 
inventions and discoveries of the nineteenth century. It will tell you what the 
famous Darwinian theory is; how the sun and planets are weighed and their 
motions charted; how liquid air is made and used; what.radium is; what ideas 
Herbert Spencer brought into the world—and a thousand other interesting 
things you have always wanted to know. It teems with ideas and suggestions, 
as well as with facts. It will lift the reader out of the dull circle of common- 
place things. 


The New Science Library 


is the autobiography of the nineteenth century—written by the men who made 
modern science. It consists of sixteen volumes covering comprehensively the 
whole field of Evolution, Astronomy, Invention, Geology, Electricity, Political 
Economy, and Anthropology. This Library is a necessary set of books—neces- 
sary to the reader who expects to be well informed. Among its authors are 
Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and other leaders of modern thought. 


We Want to Tell You More About This 


If you are interested enough in this well-rounded library of science to spend a 
two-cent stamp to send to us the coupon cut from this advertisement, we will for- 
ward to you by return mail a handsome descriptive booklet, with specimen pages, 
sample portraits and illustrations. At the same time we will send you full par- 
ticulars of our Introductory offer, which cuts the regular price squarely in two, 
and our Individual Payment Plan, by means of which the purchaser arranges 
the payments to suit himself. 


Mail the Coupon at Once 
We have secured exclusive control of the first edition, which will 
be distributed at half-price, in combination with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Pustic Opinion. By this plan we are able to offer you VA 
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Please send to address 
below, without cost to 
me, your handsome spe- 
cimen-page book of The 
New Science Library, 

with particulars of your intro- 
ductory offer and Individual Pay- 
ment Plan. 






the greatest book bargain of the year—including a set of the 
first edition of an invaluable work, and 52 numbers of Pus.ic 
Opinion (regular subscription price, $4.00 a year). Mailing 
us the coupon at once before the introductory edition is 
exhausted puts you in line to obtain a set at the 
Club price. RLS 


PUBLIC OPINION 
44-60 East 23d St., New York 
































ABSOLUTE PURITY| (ESTALL’S BOOKSE 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by 
every person and information properly given 
which should not be hidden by false or 
foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medica! authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Bo 
Ought to Know 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 

By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 

and Mrs, Emina F, A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl 

Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman 

Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife 

Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 

Ought to Know 





- IN KITCHEN UTENSILS 


FREEDOM From POISON 








$1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 

In other Languages. These books are being 

The Biue Label on Prov translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
pt Agee x staat in Europe. Now ready: In Swedish, Young Boy, 

a Young Husband, Young Girl, Young’ Wife ;_ price 

When you buy Kitchen-Ware, buy $1.25 each, post free. In Dutch, Young Man, Young 
Husbapd, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price $1 each, 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL. 


LALANCE C& GROSJEAN MFG.CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 


post free. In preparation, German, French, Spanish, 


2247 Land Title Bldg., 


italian. 
Vir Publishing Co., ~~ phiisdelphia, Ps. 























ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The Munsing Underwear 


“The best made, best fitting, most 
comfortable, durable and satisfactory 
underwear at popular prices that modern 
machinery and skilled labor can produce.” 


For complete information as to styles, 
sizes, fabrics and prices address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 








289 Lyndale Avenue North, Mi polis, Mi 
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IvER JOHNSON factories 


our bright little booklet, 


Hammer, $5.00; 


| The Famous LEVER that Makes It 
Safe to HAMMER THE HAMMER 


of an IVER JOHNSON REVOLVER. 
the hammer never touches the firing pin; 
it is controlled by the 
and cannot get defween the firing pin and hammer 
trigger pulls it there, and the revolver cannot be fired 
is in that position. 
an IVER jeomaoy | REVOLVER carelessly; drop it, throw it; if you like, 
a discharge is impossible unless you pudl the trigger: 


IVER JOHNSON 


REVOLVERS 


ot only absolutely safe, but accurate and thoroughly reliable, surpassed by 
none, yet they cost about one- half as much as other standard makes. 

are the largest of their kind. 

IvER JOHNSON REVOLVERS have the largest sale of any in the world—nearly 
equal to all other makes in America combined. 

No one ever heard of an IVER JOHNSON being accidentally discharged ; 
even our competitors admit this. 


Learn more about them by sending a request for 
** Shots’’—it will be sent 


you free, together with our handsome catalogue. 
Iver Johnson Revolvers are for 
sale by all leading Hardware 
and Sporting Goods dealers. 

Hammerless, $6.00 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS.. 
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That is why you can handle 






























RESTFUL, INVIGORATING, DELIGHTFUL 
CEAN TRIP 


New York to New Orleans 


ON STEAMERS 
«“COMUS” and «PROTEUS” 


OF THE 


Southern 
Pacific 


Leave New York Every Wednesday at Noon 


“Five Days on Peaceful Waters” 


For illustrated pamphlet and Guide to 
New York and New Orleans, inquire 


Boston, 170 Washington St.; New York, 1 and 349 Broac 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St.; BaLtimore, 21 


Charles St.; Syracuse, 129 South Franklin St 








To early fall buyers we make a specially tempting offer 
He October=-a ‘selected lot of top quality pure white 
diamonds of Bay size = great brillianey—absv dutely 


Special 


All we ask is 








Price $45. 
TERMS $9 when 
accepted, and 
$4.50 per a 
or $41.40 all 
cash. 








By the Marshall Method \ou are Satisfled First. then Pay 
re and have never before been offered at this figure. 
hh GE We send free this month our com 
CATALOGUE ha 
yy jewelers. It is different’ from any 
FREE book published. 
a ae: argent Memorial Sige Chicago 
Hyde, » Pre True, Sec. 


» stones are chosen from our stock of finest quality 
plete catalogue. showing everything sold 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, (Ine.) 
A 
a irst Nati mal Bank of “¢ hicago. 


ges nee: 


























and popularize. 
1 pose Write for terms. 
« "9s Wa alnut St., Chieago 
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Up to Date Clocks 


Prentiss 60 day clocks run two 
a single winding and 
day clocks in the 
World. Prentiss Selfwinding 
clocks run from one to two years 
on one s-t of batteries and are up 
to date in every respect 3oth 
are fine. timekeepers and reliable 
in every way. 


months on 
are the only 60 


Also Frying-pan, Program, Electric 
and Synchronized Clocks, Watch- 
man’s Clocks and paper dials of 
all kinds. 


Send for Catalogue No. 944 


The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept. 94, 49 Dey St., N. Y. City 





















EE FREE Agents 
Saxe 1 Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 


$2 Outfit free. Express prepaid. Dept. H.C. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chieago, IIl., or Buffalo, N. Y. 


is worth 2 


If there is a piano in your house 
we will send you, without charge, 
$2.00 worth of the best sheet 
music (5 instrumental pieces and 
3 vocal); also 4 portraits of great 
composers, and 4 beautiful pictures suits able for framing. 
Do not confuse this with cheap music. Enclose 10c to 
partially pay postage and wrap ping; refunded if you are 
We make this ofler to advertise and intro- 





not satisfied 


duce our ‘Library of the World’s Best Music,’ a 


collection containing 2,200 pages (sheet music size) of the 


best vocal and instrumental music ever written; bound in 
® volumes, fully indexed, The only musical library in 
existence intended for the home, and for pianists of aver- 
age ability. Sold on small monthly payments. Address 
Dept. M, The University Society, 64 Fifth Av2., 
New York. 





Chicago’s Theater Train—I1.30 P.M.— 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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Behind the Scenes 
in Washington 










































Bourke Cockran’s Oratory 


OURKE COCKRAN, the Democratic 
B giant who signalized his re-entry into 
the House of Representatives by an elo- 
quent peroration on the decadence of that 
body, had a tilt with Governor O'Ferrall of 
Virginia many years ago. Governor O'Fer- 
rall said the powerful New Yorker’s speech 
reminded him of a little story. A traveler 
was riding over a country road, when a ter- 
rific thunderstorm developed. It was night 
and as dark as Erebus. Through the stormy 
night the traveler guided his horse by the 
flare of-the lightning. But though the storm 
raged fiercely, the forked streaks of electric 
illumination were infrequent, while the peals 
ot thunder waxed incessantly. 
Finally the belated wayfarer, a-wearied in 
spirit, made a supplication to the Omnipotent: 
“O, Lord!” he prayed, “if it is just the 
saie_to you, I would like to have a little more 
light and not quite so much noise.”’ 


Gooseberries and a Cat 


OT long ago officials of the Department 
ot Agriculture were much amused by a 
letter sent the Department by an occa- 
sional correspondent in Virginia. 
Among other things, the writer hastened 
to advise Secretary Wilson to this effect: 
‘*My wife had a Tame cat thatdyd. Being 
a Tortureshell and a Grate faverit, we had 
the same berred in the Gardin, and for the 
enrichment of the soil I had the Carkis de- 
posited under the roots of a Gooseberry Bush. 
(The Frute being up to then of the smooth 
varriety.) But the next Seson’s Frute, after 
the Cat was berred, the Gooseberrys was all 
Hairy—and more Remarkable, the Catapilers 
of the Same Bush was All of said Hairy 
description.” 


Chivalry 


EPRESENTATIVE S. W. McCALL of 

Massachusetts tells of a teacher in a 

Cambridge kindergarten who once en- 
countered among her pupils a chivalric little 
chap who held the rights of his lady-love 
sacred. 

The lad in question had been chewing gum. 
The teacher ordered him to her desk and 
bade him disgorge. 

To her great surprise, 
can’t!” 

“You can't!’’ repeated the 
“Yes, you can, and you must!” 

‘‘No’m, I can’ t,’’ persisted the lad, and he 
retained the gum in his mouth. 

‘‘Now, why can’t you give me that gum, 
Richard?” the teacher asked. 

‘“‘Because,’’ answered Richard doggedly, 
“it belongs toa little girl in Somerville.” 


the boy said: ‘I 


instructor. 


Poetic Justice 


UARTERMASTER A. W. BUTT of the 
QO Army, in signing his official mail, makes 

use of a peculiarly illegible signature, 
which looks for all the world like an exer- 
cise in penmanship, being, as it is, a mere 
series of loops overlapping one another. If 
it were not for the fact that at the head of 
the stationery which the Quartermaster uses 
there is printed the legend “A. W. Butt, 
Quartermaster,’’ no one, not even a hand- 
writing expert, cou'!d possibly decipher the 
signature. 

Not long ago Senator Bacon of Georgia re- 
ceived a communication from the Quarter- 
master bearing, of course, the usual signa- 
ture. Now this being the first time Mr. Bacon 
had ever seen the signature in question, he 
became much interested in it. When his 
clerk had prepared a typewritten reply to 
the Quartermaster’s letter, Senator Bacon 
gave the surprising direction, that when the 
letter was press-copied and sealed in the en- 
velope it was not to be addressed. ‘I wish 
to do that myself,”’ said he. 

The mystified clerk did as he was ordered. 
Taking the envelope, Senator Bacon, with a 
smile hovering over his countenance, labori- 
ously and carefully copied his signature. 
When he had finished he held the envelope 
some distance from him and surveyed his 
work with much satisfaction, it appearing to 
him that he had successfully reproduced the 
series of loops before mentioned. 

‘‘Now,”’ said the Senator to his clerk, ‘‘we 
will mail this. Iam interested to see if there 
is any one in the War Department who can 
tell for whom this communication is in- 
tended.”’ 
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Way Ahead 


When perfection is reached, that 


ends it. It is thus that 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


eon its quality and purity has 
passed the goal in the race. 


Sold at all first- class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














GINSENG 


You can make more 
money than you ever 
made before if you 
start a a garden 
this fall. am THOMP. 
SON OF ScRANTON the 
Ginseng Man. | sell 
the true American Gin- 
seng roots and seeds and 
guarantee them. Can 
be grown anywhere. 

I BUY all the Ginseng 
I can find, Write for 
quotations. | 
pay from $6.oc 
to $10 00a pound according to the qualitv. Write 
for large booklet fully describing the Thompson 
Method of Ginseng Raising. Agents wanted. 
Arthur C. Thomp Dept.12, Th Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 






























“Built to do Business” 


The Bell Odometer 


For all Types of Automobiles. At- 
tached to Axle, or to Dashboard in 
Full View of Operator, Records the 
Distance Travelled and sings a Bell 
Bat end of each mile. Catalogues 
bree. Price gf ha fixtures, $4.50 and 
up, st Dealers or address Bell 
Odometer Works, | oan and Trust 
luilding, Washington, D. C. 














N BOOK MAILED FR 
Tells all about Patents and or to Obtain them, Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to In- 
ventors. O'MEARA & BROCK, Pa . Attys.. 918 F St.. Wash., D.C. 
N. Y. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 





Learn Vitosophy PROFESSION 
Enjoyable, honorable, dignified and self-respecting. As beneficial 
as remunerative as either. Short 


as educational as law, 
Stay at home or travel. Residence 
Boston School 
Boston, Mass. 


as medicine, 
time and small ital required. 
or correspondence pupils, Send for free Catalog. 


of Vitosophy, 424 Huntington Chambers, 
gate our anethod We ray 


GINSENG rts 


become a successful grower. Send stamp for ‘ilustrated booklet # 


North American Ginseng Co., Station C, Louisville, Ky. 


eee eo mie, xX RAY 


article, boys, that will please you. 
Bm With it the clothes and flesh turn transparent and 

=" the bones can be plainly seen, Just think ot 
you can have with it! Sample in strong box, with catalogue and age 








Detailed advice and special in- 
structions regarding culture. 
It will pay you to investi- 

















$5.20 per Year 





$25,000.00 made from half acre. Easi- 


prices. Ten Cents, by mail. J. H. PIKE, Dept. 14, Stamford, Conn. 
ly grown in Garden or Farm. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send dc for postage 


and get booklet AS, telling all about it. 


McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 








EASY MONEY 

is made by installing a HAWKEYE 

INCUBATOR. Little cost. little care, 

results sure, profits large. 30 Days’ Free 

Trial. Catalog free. Mention this paper. 
Hawkeye Incubator Co., Box 70, Newton, Ia. 
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and ASTHMA cured to stay CURFD. 
N.Y, 


4 Free. P. Harotp Haygs, Buflalo, 


HAY FEVER 
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Bath Room Combination 


‘a 
Latest Design, Best Appliances: 
Finest Nickel Trimmings, Brand New 


e ppese 





BATH TUB White porcelain enameled—heavy roll rim—seamless cast iron. 


Genuine “Italian’’ marble countersunk slab and back—patent 
LAVATORY overflow porcelain bowl. ; 


CLOSET Syphon wash down vitreous porcelain bowl—perfect working— 








best wood work. 


Price $55.00 
Other combinations ranging in price from $37.50 to $100.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Any ordinary mechanic can do the work 
We furnish working plans on application 


We can also save you from 20 to 50 per cent on steam or hot water heating plants. 
Ask for Booklet F 162-—tells all about Plumbing and Heating Apparatus. Address 




















CHICAGO H. W. CO., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago 
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During the 1904 season no high-powered automobile on the American market has given so much 
satisfaction and so little trouble as the COLUMBIA 30-35 H. P. Touring Car. We have not 
advertised it extensively for the reason that the car has been its own sufficient advertisement and the 
demand has kept ahead of the supply, From now on, however, we shall be able to fill orders as soon 
as received. The prices are 







ith Standard Tonneau Body, - - = $4,000 
ith Side Entrances, Wood Body, - 7 4,200 
With Side Entrances, Aluminum Body, - - 4,500 
With Limosine Body, ~ - - 5,000 





Canopy and Cape Tops in special styles to order, 

Catalogue of COLUMBIA Gasolene and Electric Pleasure Automobiles will be sent on request ; 

also special catalogues of COLUMBIA Electric Town Carriages of the Coach Class and Com. 

mercial Vehicles, 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE Co., Hartford, Conn. 

NEW YO CHICAGO BOSTON 

134-138 West 39th Street 1413 Michigan Avenue 74 Stanhope Street 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 




















HE famous illustrator and cartoonist JOHN T. McCUTCHEON preaches a whole sermon 
in these companion pictures which we reproduce from the CHICAGU TRIBUNE of 
August azst. 

It is the story of nine out of ten successful men. 

Any young man or boy can make his income two times, three times and ten times what 
it would otherwise be, and 
have shorter hours—if he will 
devote a few hours each 
week to the right kind of 
reading for a few months, 

2" We have hundreds of 
letters from those who have 
done so from our instruction. 
We will send these letters to 
all inquirers, 


We Make It 
Easy 


To give just the right sort 
of practical knowledge in the 
shortest space of time, and by 
the most direct and simplest 
method is what this school 
does. 

And this method does not 
interfere with your regular 
occupation. 

We give instruction by 
mail, and you can take one 
week to a lesson or one 
month—or two. 

The time you devote is 
entirely at your option. 


The Cost 
Is Nothing 


As you progress your in- 
creased earnings more than 
take care of the cost of the 
lessons. If they do not you 
need not continue to pay. 

We arrange payments to 
suit you. 


Until Oct. 31st 


We are offering four special 
inducements, good until Oct. 
31. Write today for full par- 
How Baxter got his snap. ticulars. 


The Demand for Men Who Know 


the subjects below is greater than the supply. Select the course you would prefer to take up 
with us and we will send full particulars and synopsis of the lessons, tuition fees, etc. 
COUPON 
List of Courses to which Special Offer Applies. Mark with an X the subjeet in which you are interested. Cut out and send to us, 
seeee Electrical Engineering ....-Marine Engineering .... Complete Architecture 

-Central Station Work 4. Locomotive Engineering __ ....- Architectural Engineering 
.Electric Lighting Structural Engineering ‘ontractors’ and Builders’ 
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“ Here am I, slaving along at $15 a week, and there is Baxter, 
working only half as hard as I do, and getting ten times the 
salary I get. I wish I had a snap like his.” 
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¢ Electric Railways 2. Municipal Engineering —s Cotton Course 

¢ «+ gTelephone Practice eee Railroad Engineering —_.....» Woolen and Worsted Goods 

C Hl cccce Mechanical Engineering wu Surveying = = - ___eeeee Knit Goods : 

ee | Geers Mechanical-Electrical Engineering _ ..... Hydraulics ... Mechanical Drawing 

, -Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting .++- Structural Drafting .....Complete Mathematical 
ree — —~—«C Heating, Ventilationand __..... College Preparatory 

io |e Stationary Engineering Plumbing {Collier’s) 

, NOME ~<202.cccecesscccococcnececsecsccocencceseccosccocscccoocosencoonssosccons: " Street Adaress.. cvsssosesonses j 

5 | 

? Cie: State wsansicbaapes pe emer Present Occupation......-.- ie 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE | 
At Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, U.S. A. 




































This Stamped 
LINEN 


CENTERPIECE 


LATEST DESIGNS 
READY TO EMBROIDER | 


FREE 


WITH PURCHASE 
RICHARDSONS 


EMBROIDERY SILKS 


We will send Free and Postpaid, this Beautiful Pure Linen Center Piece, size 18x18 inches, if 
you will send us 24c to pay cost of six of the skeins of silk necessary to embroider same, The 
regular price of Richardson’s Embroidery Silks is 4c per skein, and we are making you this ex- 
ceptional offer because we guarantee Richardson’s Silks to be the best and want you to know they 


are the best. ; 
We will also include free, a complete Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer. 
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f— Wild-fowl shooting ts apleesure ithe shells \ 
are loaded with “INFALLIBLE” Smokeless Powder 
Winner of the 1904: 
Grend American 
Moandicosp wl Torgets 























\ Loflin & Poepd Powder Co, NewYork Cty } 








Every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow. We also send free Color 
Plate showing natural colors of flowers. 


Your Choice of Three Designs—American Beauty Rose, Poppy, 
Forget-me-not — Baskets 


Send twelve 2c stamps, stating design desired, and get six skeins of r‘chardson Grand Prize Filo Silk 
and a free stamped Linen Center Piece, Diagram Lesson and Color Plate. Do it now. Address 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 41, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
2 
? 















For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 
strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity; for everybody 
who knows a good thing. Sold by leading dealers everywhere, 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 














Will You Investigate 
This Offer ? 






of Collier's Weekly, any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test 


We guarantee to save you from 20% to 40% in price, and to give you a strictly high 
grade article, not excelled by any other make, no matter what its price. 
Our guarantee—backed by a $20,000 bank bond—is as broad and binding as we can 
make it. If the stove or range shipped you is not perfectly satisfactory in every way; if 
you are not satisfied that we have saved you money; if you feel that you have not se- 
cured a genuine bargain, you get your money back promptly and without question, and 
we pay the freight both ways. We need not remind you that this advertisement could 
not appear in this publication if we were not thoroughly responsible, and if we did not 
fulfill every promise made to our customers. 


Why We Can Do This 


We have in Kalamazoo one of the largest and best equipped stove foundries in the 
world. We manufacture a complete line of high grade stoves and ranges, and we sell 
them direct to you from our factory. We save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ 
profits—together with all traveling men’s expenses, giving you the benefit of actual 


Factory Prices 


It is a fact that we will sell you a Kalamazoo for less money (and we pay the freight) <a=q.===eueaeneesreea= 
than your dealer pays for a stove or range not nearly so good. Weare the only E . me 
stove manufacturers in the world doing business on this line exclusively. Please 
do not confuse us with cheap ‘“‘Catalogue Houses” dealing in job-lot goods. 
We are manufacturers—our name, our guarantee, our bond—is back of every 
stove and range we sell. We guarantee material and workmanship; the 
“‘Kalamazoos” are built for long service and economy of fuel. We know 
that we can satisfy you. 
Now, then, is it not worth your while and a postal card to investi- 
gate our “‘on-approval” proposition to readers of Collier’s Weekly? 


Send Postal For Free Catalog No. 176 


It will save you money. We refer to any bank or business 
house in Kalamazoo and to the publishers of this paper. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 


Manufacturers, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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All Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges are 
equipped with our Patent Oven Thermometer. 
It saves fuel and makes baking and roasting 
easy and sure. Every housekeeper will ap- 
preciate this great convenience. 


Our line is cna: including Steel Ranges, 
Cast Iron Ranges, Steel and Cast Iron Cook 
- Stoves, Base Burners, Oak Heaters, Hot Blast 


y 


- Stoves, Wood Stoves, etc., in many — 
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